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The falling off in the last year is attributable to the famine, which checked 
the exports ce ‘The statement also shows t oR capcrisare a 
was paid idee bt twelve years. While the totals of duty have ir > am 
from 1865-66, the exports themselves decreased after the duty was raised in 
1867 from two to three annas a maund, and it is only in the last three years 
(excluding the famine year) that they are reaching their former level. I would 
therefore return to the two-anna d for all gealtia.nad. pane excepting rice 
and paddy. These two have not been affected by the duty. The average 
quantity of rice exported during each of the four years preceding the year of . 
enhancement of duty was 781,401 tons, which in 1871-72 rose to 849,544, 
and 1872-78 to 1,148,689. It appears to me that as the exports of the other 
grains are increasing steadily, and in the year before the famine exceeded the 
average of the four years receding the enhancement, the reduction of the 
duty from three to two annasis the maximum of relief required, if any be 

The only exception I would recommend is as to barley, which resembles 
wheat, and might with advantage have the same indulgence extended to it as 
has been granted to wheat. The exports of this grain are small at present, but 
in 1871-72 a large quantity, nearly 79,000 ewt., was exported from Bom- 
bay and Sind, giving evidence of a considerable cultivation and of importations 
from the Persian and the Arabian Gulfs. Exemption from duty might develop 
the trade in barley. ‘ | 

With reference to the remark of the majority of the Committee, that 
«it does not seem desirable, if indeed it be practicable, to deal with portions 
only of a general head and give an artificial encouragement or check to one 
. grain or oil compared with another,” I would observe that this is exactly the 
course the Government took in the matter of wheat, and the very course 
followed by the majority themselves when they recommend the retention of 
duty on rice and paddy, and its abolition in connection with other grains. ‘The 
difficulty seems to me quite an imaginary one. . 

If the duty on grain, other sorts, be not abolished, the word pulses, “which 
formerly was in the tariff, should be reintroduced. Gram, ddl, and peas, and 
other similar products are pulses, é.¢., are formed in pods instead of in the ear, 
as is grain. 

Oils.—The statement below shows the duty realised on oils during the last 
twelve’ years :— 
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1 06,828) 1,18,68% €3,880| 97,082 | 30,089 | 60,076 |1,21,510) 1,04, 66,098 | 1,85,881) 1,07,000, 85,667 ” 


The figures give evidence of a very fluctuating trade, while the general 
result shows no improvement. I think therefore that oils generally require 
relief, but it does not follow that every oil is injuriously affected by the : 
Castor oil is almost a monopoly of Indian duction, a small quantity pm 
being exported from the West Indies and from North America. . 

The subjoined statement of exports of castor oil from Bengal to foreign 
countries, made out for the last twelve years, shows (especially if the first year, 
which was quite an exceptional one, be left out) an increase of exportations, 
reaching in the last year to a considerable amount :— ! 
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I would therefore not extend the exemption from duty to castor oil; as an 
article of almost purely Indian production, it is an appropriate subject of duty, 
Seeds.—I do not agree with the majority of the Committee in recommend- 

ing Government to give up the duty on these articles—a duty yielding over 7 
lakhs of rupees, The following figures give no sign of a tradedeclining under 
a pressure of an oppressive duty :— 
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The province which mainly exports seeds is Bengal, where the duty paid 
last year was Rs. 4,21,351, against Rs, 1,28,892 in Bombay and Rs. 1,18,398 
in Madras. The seed chiefly exported from Bengal is linseed, and the sub- 
joined statement of exports of linseed paying duty from Bengal during the last 
six years gives evidence of a flourishing trade:— - 
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Thty. | Cwt, | Duty. | Owt, | Duty. | Cwt | Duty. | Cwt, | Truty. 
| 
q | t “j 
Rs. Rs. | laa | | Re | Re 
270,47 703 spine | #06198) 2,118,907) 3,1 2,247,403 9,99,962 




















With regard to the ffuctuations in the trade of exported articles which the 
statements attached to this note exhibit, I think there is need for great 
caution before coming to a conclusion that the trade in any article is declining, 
and still more so before deciding that the proper remedy even for a positive 
decrease is abolition of the duty. In 1869-70 the exports of rice fell enor- 
mously, and occasion was taken of this fact by Chambers of Commerce and 
others both in India and England to urge upon the Government the total 

- yemoval of the duty. The Government, however, held firm, and the result is 
that in 1872-73 rice gave a return of more than double what it yielded in 
1869-70, while the predictions of ruin to the Burmah rice trade from the free 
competition of Saigon and Bangkok—predictions based upon grounds suffi- 
ciently strong to induce two members of the Government to advocate imme- 
diate repeal—have been singularly falsified by the extraordinary and increasing. 
development of exports from that province during the last five years. The 
remarkable fluctuations which may be noticed in most exports from India 
appear to me to indicate that the supply is mainly regulated by causes 
varying in their effects in different years. If the duty had much to do 
wi hs i would either remain at one level, oe eid) such part of 

the demand as’ could afford the duty, or would gradually decrease, In some 
cases there might also bea gradual but slow increase. These remarks only 
apply to those articles of exports in Which there is a competition from other 

While generally objecting to remission of the export duties on the ground 

that any sabatituted eatin “would be worse, I am of opinion that possibly 
some of these duties might advantageously be lowered. ' 
No principle seems to have been followed in their imposition, ‘Thus 

_ indigo pays ‘a duty of about 1) per cent. in value, while oils, which are also a 
manufacture, pay 8 per cent., and seeds and spices, which have to encounter 
much severer competition, pay also 3 per cent. believe that a careful re-ad- 
justment of some of the export duties would be attended with benefit to Gov- 





abolition quote Poli and ' 
falls to those who take their stand on first principles and irrefutable theories. 
Export duties are not defensible on their merits, nor indeed is any form of 
taxation iri India, except that on land, which is rent, nyederogyices —t 7 
the import duties on spirits, wine, and tobacco. Arguments it diffi- 


g 


cult to answer can be brought against the salt tax, the stamp tax, and income 

tax, &c. The practical question is as tothe tax which possesses the least 
objectionable features. If export duties be looked at from phis point of view, 
the peculiar circumstances of the country, for which the conclusion generally 
adopted makes no allowance, will be taken into consideration. , 

Surely the fact that the natives of India, a people so impatient of taxation, 
not only do not object, but are generally ignorant even of their existence, is 
greatly in favor of this class of duties. In the answers throughout the country 
to Lord Mayo’s enquiries in 1870 about taxation, I find among those written 
by natives a constant enumeration of the taxes paid by the people, customs 
duties being altogether ignored. Only one man from Madras remarks — 
these, and all he says is that people think it hard-to pay as high an export duty 
on the cheaper pulses as on rice, : bale 

As to the incidence of an export duty falling on the producer, this in India 
is not necessarily an objection. In Englarfd the masses of the 
taxed more or less in various ways. In India the difficulty is to get at them 
at all. If by means of an export duty on rice, on , and on jute the 
producers of these staple growths do or should contribute slightly (though 
unknowingly) to the resources of the Government, I fail to see wherein the 
mischief lies, provided always that the duty be not to the extent of discour- 
aging production. , 

Again in the argument that all export duties invite competition and place 
the producer and the trade of the exporting country at a disadvantage with 
countries exporting the same articles freed from any burden of duty, the 
distinguishing characteristic of India—cheapness of 1abor—seems to me to be 
lost sight of; all that is considered is the fact of duty on one side and no duty 
on the other. But there are other important points. As a rule, no other 
country can equal this one in cheapness of production. If owing to this 
primary advantage an article can be exported from India at a lower cost, 
including production and duty, than from the competing country for produc- 
tion alone, it is evident that the duty will not act injuriously on the supply or 
on the trade. Russia and America grow seeds to a large extent ; but as reg 
the competition of India with them, the question is not simply one of duty, 
but one of cost of production, of duty, and of freight. Possibly the duty in 
India turns the scale against her, but the balance, if so, could be adjusted by 
reducing the duty from 8 to® per cent. It seems to me quite unnecessary to 
rush into the extreme of abolition. 

These remarks are perhaps beyond the scope of a dissent from certain 
recommendations made by the Committee of which Tam a member. I submit 
them, however, because it seems to me that between. the pressure from England 
against all import duties (I say all, for if the duties on cotton goods are 
abolished, scarcely any others. can be retained) and the constant appeals in 
this country to the stock arguments against export duties, the revenue derived 
from customs is in some danger. 

—. for years supervised the administration of every form of taxation 
in Bengal, I am strongly of opinion that there tre practical objections against 
enhancement of salt duties and re-imposition of income tax, the only available 
means at present discovered of increasing the revenue, far weightier than 

against the contintiance of any existing custom duties, import or export. 
- @igned) A. MONEY. 
sede 1 concur in the above minute of dissent. 


(Sigued) oT. BLANE 
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i 3 ROAR of the Government of India, Financial paste | 
No. 6703 of 25th November 1874, the formation of a Committee for 
revision of the eustoms tariff valuations was was sanctioned. 
‘Under the orders then ised, tin Commiti comeneed i 
In Jan to 
i A dla, a rates tknovloged i th Iie. shanioes police on 
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No. 1459, dated 11th Jane 1875. 


ieee ct: ‘halal Magiion to the Govt. of India, Financial Dept., 

; ‘To—The Seeretary to. tho Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commetes. 

ees shite olan 1875, I am directed to state, for the - 

ittee of the Chamber of Commerce, that action on 

the Sate Committee 7 a to romeetined Cubitt Sart 

valuations to report w relating e customs diutids 
Re aba adaped as. 





generally, has consequence of certain further 
smeariey that were found necessry. The report will; bow however, be taken into 
consideration as sobn as possible. 

I am also to intimate that His Excellen the Governor General in 
Council that he is not in a position to fi ish the Obaimber with & copy 
of the Committee's report. 

Dated 21st June 1875. 


From—H.. W.. L: Woon, Esq., Sectetary to the Bengal Chamber‘ of Commerce, 
To—R. B. Caarmas, Esq., Secy. to the Govt. of India, Financial Dept. 


Tue Committee of the Chamber of Commerce direct me to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter No. 1459 of the 11th instant. 
As considerable time, upwards of three months, had since the Tariff 
Committee submitted’ their report to Government, and as,the customs estimates 
in the Budget for the current year, published on’ 13th “March, were declared 
to have been framed’ after reference to the Committee's recommendations, the 
Chamber's application of 31st ultimo was made in the confident expectation 
that the orders of Government would be speedily announced, 
It is therefore pee i 1 eb ang now perf ego see 
pn at present, be ing tu enquiries, an urge 
‘Government the evinbily of of an early decision upon the tariff question, 
bs of the greatest importance to the trade of the country, | 
ge ears existing tariff, merchants are paying ey = chris 
exeeeding real values, theret incurring actual loss ; and parcial 
who: are bonding , their hep 2 ar neo tae i 
WO: ae ong ertefaty of the changes that may be in uced, 
_.. Ender, these circumstances, the Committee trust His Excellency the. 
Govarnor Ge Couneil will: p renewal of theit 3 










RESOLUTION,—By the Government of India, Financial Department, 

: Reap— : ; " : a : . ; i rai 
Proceedings in the Separate Revenue Department, Nos. 13 to $1 of January 1875, 
Read the following papers— aa et ta Ler ee ees intr 

From Secretary to the Tariff Committee, No, 197, dated 4th January 1875, 

To —_— ditto ditto No, 95, dated 6th January 1875, 

Report of the Committee, dated 27th February 1875. ne ; 

Letteres from the Committee of the Tengal Chaml er of Commerce, dated Slst May and 

*let June 1875, 

Tae Indian Customs Tariff was carefully revised by a Committee at the 
beginning of 1869, when the tariff valuations of cotton yarn and piece goods 
“and other articles, were largely reduced, : 1 

2. In April 1878, the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces of Bengal, for- 
warded to the Government of Bengal a memorandum by the Collector of 
Customs, Calcutta, suggesting a number of alterations in the import tariff 
annexed to Act XITT of 1871, and some additions thereto, The Board su 
generally, the recommendations made by the Collector, and made some r 
proposals. 

Upon receiving these papers from the Government of Bengal, the Governor 
Genetal-in Council invited the opinions upon them, of the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay. ; 











8. In nga 1873, the Oommittee of the Be Chamber of Commerce 
submitted for consideration of His Excellency the Governor General in 


il, the expediency of revising the rates on which duties were assessed 
under the Indian Tariff Act, 1871, as well as the rates of duty. to which 
merchandise was, at that time, su ect, and intimated that the Chambers of 
Commerce of Bombay and Madras had been addressed on the matter, and that 
it was believed that these bodies would communicate with the Government of 
India and endeavour to obtain an abject in which they were interested in 
common with the Bengal Chamber. 

The Governments of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and British Burmah were 
invited to report upon these proposals, 


4. On the 8lst January 1874, the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
addressed a memorial to Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for India 
complaining— 

that the duties of 3} per cent. on yarns and 5 per cent. on British cotton 
manufactures imported into India were assessed on tariff rates fixed 
years ago, when values ruled much higher than at present; so that the duties 
thus levied, actually amounted to about 4 per cent. on the actual price 
of yarn, in India, and nearly 6 per cent. on cloth ; ' 

that the tax was found to be absolu prohibitory to the trade in 
and cloth of the coarse and low-priced ae id od oe 

that the Chamber were informed that it was proposed to import 
Egyptian and American raw cotton into India (no duty charged thereon) | 
to manufacture the finer yarns and cloth, which would thus compete wit! 
goods received from England on which duty was levied; 

that a protected trade in cotton manufacture was, thus, s ing up in 
British India, to the disadvantage both of India and Great Briaees ii 
__,,that the duties increased the cost to the native population, or at least 
to the poorest of the people, of their articles of clothing, and thereby interfered 
with their health, comfort and general well-being. a8 


_ The Manchester Ohamber of Commerce, therefore, prayed that ‘early con. 
sideration might be given to the subject of the duties levied on pare and cotton 
piece-goods on import into India, with a view to their abolition, a TE NE 
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On receipt from the tary of State of a eopy of this memorial, — 
1 of India out that the tariff had been carefully 
‘revised at the beginning of 1869, when the tariff valuations of cotton 
yarns es ere ea nage reduced; but held out an expectation that 
a Committee of revision would, again, be convened in the following cold season. 

6. Thereupon, the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, while quoting 
facts to show that the tariff valuation required immediate revision, reminded — 
the Secretary of Bbage that in their memorial, they had only incidentally referred 
to valuations, and that their main object and prayer was the total and imm 
diate repeal of the duties themselves, for the reasons given in their memorial ; 


- and added :— 


“The statements as to the baneful operation of these duties on commerce, and on the 
beat interests of Her Majesty’s subjects, both in India and in England, are abundantly confirmed 
-by the latest advices from Bombay, which show that, under the protection extended by the 
is noi duties on imports, to the spinning and weaving of cotton yarn and goods in India, 
a number of new milla are now being projected, and the revenue from import duties 
will be consequently diminished. The impost is therefore defeating its own object, as well 
4s inflicting an injustice on the consumer and importer.” : : 

7. In September 1874, the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce again addressed the Government of India with a view to the revi- 
sion of the tariff valuations, and furnished figures to show that the existing 
valuations were too high. 

8. In November 1874, the Government of India constituted the following 


‘Committee for the revision of the tariff valuations :— 


- President. ie 
Mz. A. Moxer,C. B. .... ... Member of the Board of Revenue, Calentta. 
Membe 


Tue How’ate J. BR. Butuzy Surrn =... Member of the Legislative Couneil of India. 
Tue Hon'sie BR. A. Darren’ ° ... | Member of the Legislative Coaneil of India. 


Acting Commissioner of Customs and Opium, 
eh elnalabsehelaies nck a or 
: ie Mz. T. B. Lave as ene Collector of Customs, Calcutta. 

Mn.-J. C, Munnar nin WA idl Chamber of Com- 


9. Mr. Murray was nominated by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
The Bombay Chamber of Commerce were invited to depute a Member, but 
declined to do so. — 

10. The whole of the papers hereinbefore described, together with the 
various reports and opinions reccived from the several local Governments and 
Chambers of Commerce, were placed before the Committee ; and they were in- 
structed not only to revise the tariff valuations, but to give their opinion “ as to 
the propriety of removing, from the tariff, uny articles the retention of which 
may be thought unimportant in the interest of the public revenue,. and the re- 
moval of which from the list of dutiable articles, would give freedom to trade ; 
or-any of the existing export duties which, in the opinion of the Committee, . 
were, from competition, or otherwise, seriously prejudicial to the trade in the 
articles subject to them.” 

“Phe opinion of the Committee was especially invited upon the represerit- 
ations which had been received upon the injurious effect of the import duties 
on cotton goods and twist. ‘‘ The Government of India,” they were informed, 
« does not impose or maintain customs duties for the purpose of affording pro- 


Finally, the Committee were told that the Government of India would 
be glad to receive ions from them, gonereby, Pe any matters in which 
they might,consider that the customs tariff required amendment. = 


11. The report of the Committee is dated the 27th of February last. They 
ommended considerable changes in the tariff valuations, the only difference 
of opinion among the members, in this respect, being as to the valuation of 
certain classes of cotton piece goods, in regard to which the members were equally 
. ¥ ” 4 fal i . Be x J ” F r FI ; 
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Rs. 6,42,000. The three remaining members, among whom were the two 
members connected with trade, proposed a lower anale, which wonld inaranag 
the relief to Rs. 800,000, 


12. In regard to the larger tion of alterations in the rates of duty, 
the Committee made several important proposals. They noticed the falling off 
of the imports of metals, which they attributed, partly to {he rise in the price 
of metals of late years, and partly to the somewhat depressed condition of the 
agricultural classes in India, and recommended that, as a higher value 
would be put upon metals in the new tariff, the rate of duty upon copper, lead, 
spelter and quicksilver, in their raw state, should be reduced from 7} to 5 
per cent. ; 


13. With regard to the representations by the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce as to the effect of the import duty upon yarn and cotton cloths, 
they observed :— 

“In so far as the complaints allered that the tariff valuations were excessive, they have 
* been found to be just ; and the Committee have already recommended reductions involving 
‘ relief to the extent of Re, 642,000, But it ie also urged that the duty is ‘ absolutely 
* prohibitory to the trade in yarn and clothe of the coarse and low priced sorts’ which the 
se Todian mills make largely, under the protection of the duty; and it is suggested that, ere 
* long, the finer yarn satiaeil will, with the help of importations from Egypt and America, 
“ be manufactored also. It must, of course, be admitted that the Indian mills have injured 
“ the English ones, to the extent to which their manufactures have displacell the manu 

“of Manchester, less their’exports to other countries, and the amount of the injury they have 
“inflicted on the hand-looms of India in-lecalities which Manchéster goods have not been 
“able to reach, But the duty, though contributing to this result, cannot be said to be the 
* sole cause of it; since India, with many disadvantages, certain natural capabilities 
" for producing of this low quality, which will robably” seen the trade in them to her, 
“even if ‘the duty be removed. On the other hand, if the duty were as. probibitory 
Mh a emer ree the market would not be, habitually, over-stocked, as it has been 
“ Tor years. 

“The Committee think it more to the purpose to consider what proportion the 

acai 0 have to meet Indian competition bear to the whole cotton import my 

far this competition justifies the demand for abolition of the entire duty which 
“been brought forward. Indian mills can make mule twist up to $2s., and water twist 
“up to 20s., as also longeloths, T clothe, drills, domestics, jeans and sheeting. The pros- 
“ pect of the finer kinds of yarn and cloths being 

Gn tebe i 3 2 was “ made, with t or success, is notoriously #0 

Ow longeloths, do. ne . 1s7.e2e “remote, and the enterprise so doubtful, that it 
“is quite annecessary to take it into present cal 
Tora, = 204,358 ar “culation, The duty levied in Bombay, in 1878-74, 

a upon the similar Manchester which have 
“ to stand the Indian competition was shout ‘e a of rupees, If the total duty on such 
“ goods paid in Sh late te im, the mills beyond the Bombay Presidency are, as 
“ yet, comparatively unimportant, it would ly exceed 4 lakhs. The demand that, becanse 
“one class of goods, represented by 4 lakhs of duty in all India, has, in one part of ‘India, to 
“meet a local competition, the Government shall remit the remaining 77 lakhs whieh com- 
“ petition cannot affect, appears to the Committee quite unreasonable, and it is unnecessary even 
“to enquire whether the finances could afford the remission, 
“ The scheme of removing the duty on coarse goods only, though reasonable in th is 
“ difficult in practice, as explained by the Chairman of the Bombay Chamber of Goemnenie in 
* his published speech of January bth, and has, he admits, been, in England, pronounced 
“ anworkable. 
“ The alternative of-an excise duty on the Indian mill products remains; but part of it 
“ would bave to be refunded ou exportation, and the Committee see no more need for establish- 
“ing a cumbersome and expensive excise machi- 
a Seannaid einidhdenaigh as cae, “nery now, than there was in 1861 and 1862, 
“when Mr, Laing decided against it,* 
“There are numerous heads in the import tariff which embrace some articles which 
“are algo, to a certain extent, Boas: wohl gg j and the Committee consider any alteration 
« in favor of cotton goods to be uncalled for 
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15. They that the duty on spirit should be raised from Rs, 3 to 4 


a gallon, that oe Nementthectie eee he 3 that on cham | 
pi rkling wines from Re. 1-8 to Rs. 2-8 Daim lk and that pag 
ts 


other wines, except Olaret, Burgundy, Austrian » from Re. 1 to 


Ke. 1-8 per 


16. They also proposed to insert, in their approy inate places, in the tariff, 
needdentally omitted. 


certain minor articles which appear to have been acci 
17. The Committee expressed an opinion against removing from the list 


the articles from which but a small amount of duty is derived, for the following ' 


reasons -— 


“The Committee would have been glad to recommend the exclusion of all articles yielding 
“small amounts. But, precladed as they are, in the peculiar circumstances of India, from proposing 
“an increase of duty on any article which could yield a large retarn, they felt anwilling te 
“recommend the relinquishment of the sum which aga total is of importance, although the 
“items composing it are of insignificant value, It must also be noted that, in the present 
“tariff, there are only seven general headings which yield sums less than Rs. 10,000, and that 
“there exist objections against removing from the tariff only parte of a general heading.” 


18. The Committee, ri htly’considering the export duties to be the most 


objectionable ion of the Indian tariff, enquired carefully into these duties 
and tome sa. the abolition of the duties a 3 


. Cotton 8; 
(train pepe except rice and paddy ; 
a; 
Oils, and 
Spices, 
19. The financial result of the ls of the Committee, calculated 


upon the actual trade of 1873-74, was as follows :— 
Ist.—The alteration’ of the valuations was estimated to raise the receipts 
from customs duties by Rs. 5,07,000 and to lower them by 
Ks. 7,67,000, showing a net loss of Rs. 2,60,000. This logs 
would be increased by Rs. 1,60,000, or to Rs. 4,20,000, if the 
proposal for the lower valuation of cotton goods were adopted. 
2ad.—The loss from the proposed remission of duties, was estimated as 


Ika, Ra, 

Iuronts ... Metals ee re w- 1,70,627 
otton ane one ie | 43,000 
Seeds ol inp -.  7,54,000 
Exronre ...< Grain and pulse other than rice and paddy = 2,(00,000 
Oils ‘ie age an 98,000 
Spices «ue * bei ie 80,000 

13,05,000 





Toran 14,75,627 


3rd.—The gain by the increase of duties proposed, was estimated as fol- 





lows :— 
Its. 
Duty on articles of luxury raised from 74 to 10 per cent. yi 84,158. 
Ditto silk goods from 5 to 74 per cent... aS o» 1,21,000 
Ditto iron from 1 to 2 per cent. ved hi - 
Ditto machinery me % nie w» —-2,60,000 
Ditto spirit from Rs. 3 to Rs, 4 a gallon See 1 696.000 
Ditto liqueurs from Re. 1-5 to Rs. $ a gallon on x te " 
Ditto ee ‘ae “oe Prt wen 246,000 
Small items brought into the tariff oan - si 75,000 





. Toran w» =14,57,158 
leaving a net loss of Rs. 18,469 from alterations of duties, — eer 
20, Assuming the lower valuation of cotton goods to be accepted, the 
revision of the valuations and alteration of the duties her showed a net loss 
of Rs. 4,388,469, Against this was to beset the probability of an increase in the 





im] : Yap Ping M J 
and perliaps also some increase in metals, : 

21, ‘Two dissents were appended to the Committee's report. “Mr. Hope 
objected to the proposals to raise the import duty upon certain articles of luxury 
from 7} to 10 per cent. and to double the. one per cent. duty upon iron, and im- 
pose a duty upon machinery, and advocated a still increase of the duties 


& Pa i) . 
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-on wines than the Committee. The President and Mr. Lane were opposed 


to the rémission of the export duties in general, and especially of the export 


duties on grain and pulse, castor oil and Sb 

99. ‘The Governor General in Council, having considered the report of the 
Committee, arrived at'the following conclusions upon the various questions 
arising in connection with itt— : ; Laas 

TARIFF VALUAWIONS. © 

23, The tariff valuations recommended by the Committee have ene 
ed, with the exception of the valuation of shirtincs and longeloths, F cloth 
madapollams, jeans, domestics, sheetings dnd drills, Three members of the 
Committee advocated a valuation of these goods lower 3 half an anna a pound 
than that recommended in the Committee’s reports. The Governor General in 
Council preferred to adopt the lower valuation of these goods. 


EXPORT DUTIES. 


24. The Governor General in Council carefully considered the dissent, 
recorded by Messrs. Money and Lane, from the recommendations ef the Com- 
mittee for the remission of many of these duties. But he concurred with the 
majority of the Committee in the opinion that it is of primary importance 
as far as possible to relieve the export trade of Indja from taxation, and to 
stimulate the growth of Indian pears whether raw or manufactured, for 
exchange with other countries. In the judgment of the Governor General in 
Council, no part of the Indian tariff more urgently needed reform than the 
schedule of export duties. It was therefpre with great satisfaction that His 
Excellency in Council found himself able to assent to all the recommendations 
made by the Committee for the remission of export duties. Moreover, the 
Governor General in Council was pleased to remit the export duties on hides 
and skins. The Committee do not seem to have observed that the existing export 
duty was confined to tanned hides and skins, and that» the export of raw and 
salted hides and skins was already free. It seemed to the Governor General in 
Council inexpedient thus to tax the export of the manufactured article only ; 
and the duty, which yielded, in 1874-75, only Rs. 1,51,100, has been abandoned 
altogether. or ae 

25. Thus the export tariff of British India now contains only three 
articles—Indigo, Rice and Lac, “With these exceptions, the entire export trade 
is freed from all fiscal burdens. 


Import DUTIES. 
- 96. The Governor General in Council has not thought it necessary to in- 
crease the duty: on certain articles of luxury as proposed by the Committee. As 
will presently be explained, he had resolved to reduce the general rate of import 
duty from 7} to 5 per cent. ; and it would have been inconsistent with this reso- 
lution to raise the duty on these articles. For like reasons, His Excellency in 
Council was unwilling to inerease the duty on silk piece goods; and, as the 
reasons for treating iron and machinery with special favor. to him as 
strong now as they have ever been, the recommendations of the Committee for 
imposing a duty on machinery and increasing that on iron were not adopted. — 


27. The inclusion in the import tariff of certain petty articles for the 
exemption of which there was no particular reason, has been apptoved. On the 








other hand, coffee has been exempted from duty as yiel a very small net reve- 
nue and as being largely produced in India, and sa ctelawieteport 
of which deserves special encouragement. Furthe , His Excelleney in Council 
deemed it expedient to fix the duty on arms, ammunition and. wy stores at 
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10 per cent.; and, in order to place those who are engaged in 
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with taxed salt on sate sea Fes boda of fish with tad vig 
m ‘it'was considered nece: impose a duty of 12 annas a 
elo in inp int the Damey Poe ey Sh it was not, 
for the present, thou agin yl PP. 5 mlb tae = other parts of India ; 
has been taken, under the Tariff Act 1875, to extend it as. 
may be found expedient. si . 
28. The Governor General in 1 gem na lee er of the Com- ~ 
ST een ote docuand ‘munde by the ‘Chamber of Com- 
merce for “the totas and eae oe ae of the import duties on yarn and 
eo goods.” The revenue obtai in 1874-75 from these duties was 
92,15,383; and, even at the valuations as now revised, it would have been 
more than Rs, 83,00,000. It would be impossible for the Government of 
India to give up such a sum without seeking some compensation from other 
sources. These duties are levied at avery small cost and at a minimum of 
inconvenience to the people, and they cause no discontent, Had the Gov- 
ernment of India found it necessary, for the reasons given on behalf of the 
‘Manchester Chamber of Commerce, or for any other cause, to abandon 
these duties, they would have been placed in a position of much anxiety. If 
necessary, they must probably have resorted to the alternative of an excise on the 
in ous mills, rather than give up a large revenue which cannot be spared. 
But it is plainly shown by the Committee, that, in regard to the great bulk of 
the trade in these goods, the importers are, as yet, subject to little or no new com- 
petition by the manufactures in India. The Committee have reported, after 
careful inquiry, that the import trade which is exposed to competition from 
Indian manufactures, "seri duty of only Rs. 4,00,000, It should be remembered 
that the handlooms of India have, all along, competed with importers in respect 
- to this class of goods: the only new feature in recent times is the construc- 
tion of cotton mills in increasing numbers; some liave long existed, and have 
not, it. is believed, till lately been very sugeessful. 
It is difficult to obtain trustworthy statistics of the consumption of 
cotton goods in India. The following were given at a meeting of cotton 
spinners held at Blackburn on the 21st of October last :— 


210,000,000 tbs. imported from England. 
210,000,000 tbs. supplied from native hand manufacture. 
40,000,000 tbs. supplied from Indian manufactories. 
Whether these figures be correct or not, it cannot be doubted that the im- 
ports of cotton manufactures are mainly composed of the higher qualities of 


goods, and that the coarser fabrics have always been y manufactured 
in India. 


29. The figures given 
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in the margin show the quantities of cotton yarn 
imported, each year, since 1859-60, and the 
value of cotton yarn and piece-goods together for 
the same period. The figures of value cannot be 
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trusted for purposes of accurate comparison; the 
valuations were partially raised in November 
1860 ;* in 1864+ the remainder were raised ; 
in 1867, and again in 1869, they were re- 


tweet S| ie| Ht duced. ‘Tt will be remembered that, in 1862, 
1s6l-02 2 10,244, . ; 
weeds ee | ones the duty on cotton twist and piece-goods was 
ae J "| iesoaers ase reduced to 3} and 5 per cent. respectively. The 
4500-67 (11 tponith) ant | ees imports of cotton goods were affected by the 
ire 7 | goeanue | asset high prices caused by the interruption in the 
ie SGes| FSG Sthtosowinglothocivil wan. These prise iasen 
1sr2-73 32,108,868 | 17,220,758 tes to the civil war. ese prices 
es Rae Gm tees. tit iy : 
30. In the three years from 1859-60 to 1861-62 
jie ye ee . the average annual value of the im of 


veritee.: 5 pet cotton twist and piece was, in round — 
numbers, £11,000,000, In the four years fromn 186808. to 1865-66 the 
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verage annual value was £12,150,000. ‘The finaneial year 1866-67 18° uscloss 
for parpoues a as it vonly embraces 11 months. In the four 


years from 1867-68 to 1870-71, the average annual value was £17,966,000, 

$1. In the four years from 1871-72 to 1874-75, the average annual value 
was about the same—that is to say, £17,970,000: but, in 1869,, the. tari 
valuations were lowered by 15 per cent.; and, if allowance be made for this, 
there isan increase of about a quarter of a million sterling over the average 
for the preceding period. In the year 1874-75, the value was £19,387,270, 
which is the highest amount for any year of the period under review. 

82. The Governor General in Council is aware that it is stated that the 
trade of last year was not prosperous; but, looking at these figures together, 
and making every necessary allowance, he can see no indication that the 
demand in India for English cotton manufactures has diminished, or is likely 
to diminish. On the contrary, it is. more probable that, as the demand for 
English cotton manufactures has, hitherto, steadily progressed, notwithstand- 
ing the cog, ont which has always existed in the lower classes of goods, 
from native hand-loom weavers, and even, for several years past, from mills, 
so it will continue to progress, although the lower classes of goods may, 
in fature, be produced in the new Indian manufactorics more chea y and 
more suitabie for the Indian consumer, than they have been by -looms, 
or in the older mills. 


83. An alternative propceal was made, not by the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, but by that of Bombay, that the Government should exempt from 
duty the coarse sorts of yarn and cloth, which alone are subject to indi 
nous competition. The Government of India would have been willing 
to adopt this proposal, and to sacrifice revenue in giving effect thereto, if, . 
on investigation, it had ‘been found to be practicable. But-it is open to 
two serious objections: 1sf, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to draw 
any clear and stable line to describe the goods to be thus exempted; and 
2ndly, if any such line were fixed, it would be seit possible to protect it 
from evasions; and moreover, a very onerous responsibility would be imposed, 
upon customs officers: To fix any such line, if it were possible, would 
be to stimulate the indigenous mills to devote their attention to the 
manufacture of goods such as would compete with those just above the line. 
It is stated to be the opinion of some leading members of thé Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce that this alternative scheme is impracticable; and it 
certainly so appears to the Government of India with the information now 
before them. 


34. Duties upon imports have not been imposed in India with the objéct — 
of protecting Indian manufactures or produce, but solely for purposes of 
revenue, When, after the Mutiny, the Government were compélled to raise 
additional taxes, the general rate of the‘import duties was increased; but the 
earliest opportunity was taken to reduce this rate, and among the first 
articles relieved were cotton twist and piece goods, the duty on which articles 
was lowered in 1862 to 34 and 5 per cent. respectively, while the general rate 
remained at 10 per cent. 


The following observations then made by. Mr. Laing expressed the views 
entertained by the Government :— 


“ Free-trade does not mean that there shall be no taxes, but that taxes shall be levied solely 
with a view to revenue, and not partly for revenue and partly for protection. 

That every customs duty on an imported article should have a corresponding excise duty 
on similar articles produced at Home has, therefore, become an axiom; and it only admits of 
one exception—where the amount of import duty is so moderate that itdoes not seriously 
affect trade, while it makes it obviously imexpedient to establish an excise machinery for the ~ 
sake of levying a trifling duty. : . 

This is the case with regard to corn in England, where a duty of 1s. a quarter equal to 

' B per cent. on the cheaptr sorts of foreign grain is retained; and it 1s precisely our case with 
regard to piece goods. to we ears 

We cannot dispense with costoms duties on our im generally ; and, while this is the 
case, no reasonable man can object to our retaining an accustomed duty of 5 per cent.on — 
manuiactured goods,” oe 
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_ he Government of India.are still of opinion that a duty of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem, upon. cotton goods, cannot practically gperate as a protection to, 


‘The Government fully admit the advantage that would be derived to the 

pers from a reduction in the cost of their clothing; but, as has been already 

financial considerations will not admit of so large a sacrifice as that of 

the duty on cotton is, There are other items of customs, moreover, 

peop | the export duty upon sugar by land, which, in regard to the general 
terests of the peopl¢ of India, demand prior consideration. 


35. While, thus, unable to accede to the demand made by the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce for the remission of the import duties on cotton 
yarn and goods, the Governor General in Council hos gladly assented to the 
revised valuations of these proposed by the minority of the Committee, 
which are calculated to afford relief to the trade by a reduction of duty to the 
extent of Rs. 6,00,000, if reckoned upon the trade of 1873-74, and Rs. 8,80,000, 
if reckoned upon the trade of 1874-75. The Governor General in Council 
hopes that this relief will give some helpto a commerce which is of vast 
importance to both India and Great Britain. 


86. The value of American and Egyptian raw cotton imported in 1873-74 
was less than Rs. 70,000; and the Governor General in Council has not ascer- 
tained that, hitherto, such cotton has been imported to any extent to be 
manufactured into cloth in Indian mills. But, in order to _— the Indian 
manufacturer upon the same footing as the importer, it would be necessary to 
levy a duty upon such raw cotton, if it should" be imported: as a precau- 
tionary measure, therefore, an import duty of 5 per cent. has been imposed by 
the Tariff Act, 1875, on raw cotton not the produce of continental Asia or 
Ceylon. It is not necessary thus to tax foreign cotton of the same quality as 
that grown in India. 


87. The duty on twist is left, for the present, at 3} per cent. But, if it be 
found that imported twist is largely manufactured into cloth in the Indian 
mills, it may become necessary, hereafter, to increase tls rate. 


88. Thevalueof metals,-machinery, and railway materials imported yearly 
. from 1859-60 is shown in the margin. A 





Eailway comparison of the imports for the ten 
Years, | Machinery.) aterials.| 0. — vears from 1863-64 to 1878-74" gives the 
—-— following result :-— ‘ 
£ Se a : 
1850-60 871,531 | 1,706,002 |-2.241,255 
1 B25) | 10a) SPO a 
1861.62 1,500,580 | 2,651,529 
1b623 BOG .518 | 1,185 ,k62 | 3008 
180i 685,510 | 1267240 | 368552 
1864-65 654.150 | Ge5002 | 3,765,008 
666,182 | 1 





AVERAGE OF— £ £ ion £ 


2,001,417 | 2,587,427 





1868-67. 1b. an 
tel BOL, 740 | 





1963-04 

1867-68... | 1,077,620 | 2,404,900 | 9,099,156 4 i soss5 | 710.508 

1808.69 | "7od6eo 3.830.661 Five years ace 3,580,3 719, 1,489, 116 
1869-70. BGG, 007 8,570,128 
1870-71 447,570 2.713001 | 
aaa eae er prey 186 rit) \-* 

a72-73 2,62 Five years to £443,124 | 695,839 | 908,250 

h eee | 1,002 7 738,507 <a 

1874-75 =... | 1,185,049 2,007 075 





Year 1874-75 | 20ers 1,185,043 | 753,067 


$9. There has been a decrease in the imports under each head during the 
ten years. Theimport of railway materials depends upon the operations of the 
State, either directly or through guaranteed companies; and the decrease has 
been caused by the gradual completion of the main lines of railway. Machinery 
shows a large recovery in the years 1873-74 and 1874-75; in the latter year, 


# ‘The your 1866-67 bas been omitted because the returns for this year include only 11 months, 
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decrease has been in ntl 3 and . has apt 
years of the series, un year, when there 
-— The values given are the tariff valuations, 
ont the real values, sees of metals } 
y; but the figures are good for Ut commie : 
pas. Sg reaction in 1874-75, it might have been n 
ernment to grant a larger measure of relief to the trade in seal Pai has 
been act given. As it is, the Governor General in Gouncil hopes that the 
reduction of the general rate of duty from 7} to 5 per cent., by which 
metals will benefit largely, will give adequate relief to this branch of trade. 


40. The Governor General in Council has adopted the recommendation’ 
made by the Committee for the increase of the duties on spirit and wines, with 
some slight modifications, the chief being that the duty on liqueurs has, in 
accordance with a recommendation made in 1873 by the Collector of Customs, . 
Caléutta, been fixed at the rate adopted for spirit, vis., 4 rupees a gallon. 


41. It will be generally. admitted that spirit and wines are legitimate 
subjects of taxation; it is only necessary to take care that the duties are not 
pitched so high as to induce illicit practices, and that the principle is kept in 
view of preserving a relation between the customs duty on spirit imported 
from abroad, and the excise duty on spirit distilled in India, This principle 
has been clearly affirmed in Section 11 of the Indian Tariff Act, 1875, and the 
Local Governments will be immediately consulted as to how. far practical 
effect can be given to it. The circumstances of India and the present stage of 
development of the administration of the Excise Department are not such that 
the internal duties can be raised indiscriminately, or without careful consider- 
ation of local circumstances. 


REDUCTION OF THE GENERAL RATE OF IMPORT DUTY TO 5 PER CENT. 
42, Before 1845 the general rates of import duty were as follows :— 


ro agi po om foreign 
Raw produce ©... «. 34 per cent, 7 per cent. 
Manufactured articles ...  S4and 5 per cent. 7 and 10 per cent. 


43. By Act IX of 1845, a general rate of 5 per cent.-was substituted for 
all manufactured articles not enumerated with special rates of duty ; and 
by Act VI of 1848, goods imported on foreign bottoms were admitted on 
the same terms as those imported on British bottoms. 


44, In 1859, after the Mutiny, the rate was raised to 10 per cent. and, 
during one year, in some instances, to 20 per cent. 


45. In 1864, the rate was reduced to 7} per cent. The articles then, and 
now, subject to the general rate, are numerous; but their value does not exceed 
one-fifth of the value of the whole import trade, the chief drticles of import. 
having special rates of their own, and not coming under the general rate. 


46. The Committee, naturally, did not consider it within their rovince | 
io propose any revision of the general rate of import duty. But Mr, Ho 
his , dissent, incidentally a hope that it might soon be tonal und 
possible to reduce the general rate to 5 per cent., and added that he believed 
that “fiscally the result of such a reduction would be very satisfactory.” 


47. The Governor General in Council has had much pleasure in 
announcing the determination of the Government of India to make this reduc- 
tion, and again to fix at 5 per cent. the general rate of import duty for all. 
articles not enumerated in the Tariff with special rates of duty. His Excel-, 
jency in Council was pleased, at the same time, to remove from the special, to. 
the general category, tobacco, a i. import duty on which must operate as a 
protection to the Native be as manufacture, 







Se se 100, enumerated sorts, and railway materials ss 1 per cent. 
Te ee eae... 1, 94 rupees a seer. 
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: The import duty on all other articles liable to such duty, is, now, five per cent. 

49. It is important to form some opinion how soon the ordinary growth 

of trade, together with the stimulus given by the relief now teat may be . 

expected to recoup to the revenue the sacrif ifice which has, thus, been. made, 

The facts of the last reduction were a ipors :—the average receipts, from the | 

7} per cent. duty from 1861-62 to 64 inclusive were about 40 lakhs 

rupees a year: the duties were reduced in March 1964; the average yearly 
receipts from 1864-65 to 1866-67 inclusive were about 83 lakhs. The avera 

hae, from 1567-68 to 1869-70, were about 40 lakhs, and, from 1870-71 

to 1872-73, Rs. 40,40,000. Thus, it appears that, in three years, the increased 

trade recouped the revenue for the loss by the reduction in the duties made 
in 1864, : 


50. In estimating the effect of the further reduction now made, it must 
be borne in mind that the reduction from 10 to 7} per cent. was one-fourth, 
whereas the reduction from 7}.to 5 is one-third, of, the duty. The value of the 
trade on which the general rate of 7} per cent. duty was ‘levied, in 1874-75, 
was Rs. 6,88,00,000, yielding a revenue of Rs. 51,60,000. To yield the same 
revenue with a 5 per cent. rate of duty the value of the trade must in- 
crease to Rs. 10,32,00,000, or by Rs. 3,44,00,000. Tht reduction from 10 to 
7} per cent. was recouped in three years, showing an increase of trade of 
1; crore in three years, or at the rate of about Rs. 46,00,000 per annum. At 
this rate of increase, it would take more than seven years for the revenue 
from the duty now reduced to rise again to its recent amount. . But, since 1864, ‘ 
the development of the railway system and of the trade with England has been 
very and-it may be hoped that the trade will respond to the still more 
liberal concessions now made to it, so that, perhaps, a moré rapid recovery 
may be looked for now than after 1864. . 


Frvanctat Resvts. ; 

51, The Committee calculated the results of their recommendations upon 
the ascertained trade of 1873-74. Upon this basis, they estimated the net loss. 
of revenue, if all their proposals were accepted, and if, moreover, the lower 
rate of valuation recommended by the minority for certain cotton goods, were 
adopted, at Rs. 4,38,800. ‘To this must have been added the following amounts, 
owing to the alterations made by the Government in some of the proposals 
of the Committee.:— 


Inereased duties proposed by the Committee but not adopted. 





‘Res. 
|) an ae 4 wa ws», 1,212,000 
Machinery tua, re ‘z w. 2,60,000° 
‘Tron +) ba he yf we 45,000! 
Articles of luxury . ai gi - 84,158 ’ 
' Add duties taken off in excess of the Committee's recommendations— 
‘Export duty on bides and gkins 2s es ... 1,88,988 
- Import duty on coffee and quinine, less increase on arms, ammu- | 
.  apition, &e, ... ey tae ies . 10,000 
a, * Toran wo Bs. 7,09,146 5 


52, ‘The Committee, however, reckoned as lost by the remission of, the 

export duties which they recommended, not only the actual duty obtained in 

1873-74, but a further sum of Rs. 25,000 which would have been also received, 
; 








iF dis datioe Wad thease the new valua’ um of . 

should be deducted from the Committee's calculation. Tt thus appe 

loss of duty ealeulated upon the trade of 1873-74, ae pen tb a the 

~ Committee's recommendations as modified inhdetgil by she Glovernine nmen 
would havé been Ks, 11 122,946, - 

53. The figures of the trade of 1874-75 are, however, now L 
the Government of India prefer to calculate the financial effect of the measures — 
¥ecorded in this Resolution, 2m the basis of this trade, being the latest 
‘ ascertained statistics. 

The figures are as féllows, after allowing for the net réduction estimated 


at Rs. 46,333) of refunds and drawbacks owing to the reduction of 2¢ dmport 
duties :— 








Losses. z i, * . 
f diilics remitted, 
mport Be. 
General rate reduced to 5 percent. 4 ...  17,20,000 
Duty on coffee cod quisiesebtted—lestd increased duty on arms, 
ammunition and military stores 10,000 
pee 17,380,000 
* Export duties remitted, 
Re. 
Cotten goods _ =e ... 1,68)826 
Grain and pulse ia a we «(2,783,450 
Hides and skins a a5 -» 1,51,104 
Oils PV Nae ore woe» 94,005 
a * ? eee ane one 9,54,750 
Ci] 7 eee . 59,500 
ae others th Ae x 534 
17,25,099 or say 17,30,000 
Revision of Faiwations. 
Rs. * 
Loss on cotton gooils ae 860,000 
Less net gain on other eer Rs. 
Import tariff ae one l, 20, O00 
Export tariff Pil oe . 1,40, "000 a 60 {000 
——_——-—— 6,20,000 
Total los i... 40,50,000 
Gains 
. His. 
On spirit wu —_ 6,40, 000 
» Wines and liqueurs ann A a 2,50,000 
oe other articles ihe ane 60,000 
ze 10,00,000 





‘Net yearly loss =... ——«80,80,000 





“64. It thus appears that the net amount of revenue sacrificed by the 
ey revision, calculated upon the trade of 1874-75, is Rs. 30,80,000. — 


EFFrEcr UPON THE ESTIMATES. 


55. Rather more than one-third of the current financial | oe 
ma and the loss, during the remainder of haters rors 
20,00,000. The customs revenue of the mJ rr 
ous; and, ‘apart from the revision of the fry Peon D 
Spd have, tas Sea ge ee ae Ee 
80. chess iy a 1 Gs ' bac 
at expectation of the | 


sideri figures, it 
ea wre Ei tonne teres ot ae 


at Rs. 4,20,000 less than would, otherwise, ire been set down. “There 
thus, reason to hope that, notwithstanding the sacrifice Rs. 20,00,000 du 


eres 









! a te, Shot hed Gad oe Seana os : e ' ¥i eos vy 
re or ee Mee toe SOR eo 
Is augurs well for the ‘ripid Tecovery of ‘the? revenue” ‘from thé 
is NOW conceded ; and it may fairly be expected ty abies ceed 
t “ger rape hie eee Beets A re fen pap 
very’ as it Was in 1874-75. Fort reasons, ; 
was» Gra tial Chg Biliges nrctcond ines tee ees tale 
while they will give a substantial relief to the trade of crae will not cause 
pi oy ha tae of the finances. 


NEw CLASSIFICATION OF THE TARIFF FOR STATISTICAL 


56. It-remiains only to observe that the classification of the tariff Lithileles 
has been revised in accordance with instructions issued by the Secretary of 
State for India, upon the report of a Committee convened to consider the 


means. of assimilating the statistics, of Indian trade with those of Great 
Befeln snd Borope. 


ConcLusion. * 


87. In conclusion, the Governor General in Council desires to offer the 
thanks of the Government of India to the Members of the Tariff Committee 
whose Report has been reviewed in this Resolution, and, especially, to those 
Members who, though not public servants, have willingly contributed their 
tabed. time and experience to the laborious task which has now been accom- 


OnpEr.—Ordered, that this Resolution be communicated to all Local 
Governments and published in the supplement to the tte of India; 
and that a copy be sent to each Member of the late Committee for the revision 


of the Customs Tariff. 
Rh. B. CHAPMAN, 


¥ Secy. to the Govt. of India. 
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Abstract of the Sroveadings? of the Couneil of the Governor General of India, assembled for the : 
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= a4 & 25 Vic, Cap. 67. ey 
The Council met at Simlaon Thursday, the 5th August 1875. 
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. ' Present: a 
His Excellency the Viceroy and ‘Governor General of India, G. m. 8. 1, 
Ilis Excellency the Commander-in-Chiéf, 6. cB, @.0.8.1 | | 

Major General the Hon'ble Sir H. W. Norman, k. ¢. 8. 

The Hon'ble Arthur Hobhouse, q. c. 

The Hon'ble Sir W. Muir, K. ¢. 8, 1 

The Hon'ble Ashley Eden, c. 8. 1. 

The Hon'ble Sir A. J. Arbuthnot, x, c. 8. 1. 
Colonel the Hon'ble Sir Andrew Clarke, &. £., EK. C. M.-G., 0. B, 
The Hon'ble Sir Douglas Forsyth, k. ©. 8. 1, 


The Hon'ble@. C: Hope. 


ib a 
+. 


INDIAN TARIFF BILL. ae” 


The Hon'ble Mr. Hore moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
law relating to customs duties and for other purposes. He would explain in 
a few words the origin of this Bill. About four years had elapsed sinee the 
existing tariff values were fixed by Act XIII of 1871, and numerous representa- 
tions had been made to the Government of India that market-prices had fallen 
considerably below those values. Regarding cotton-goods especially, the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce had stated that the excess in values 
amounted to an addition of nearly one per cent. to the rates of duty. It_ 
likewise happened, in the course of customs administration, that as time went 
on, it was neces to make various petty changes by notification, and legal 
difficulties came to fig ht which could only be removed by legislation, Thus a 
new customs law became necessary from time to time at no very long intervals. 
In December 1874, the Government of India appointed a Committee to consider 
all these matters. The constitution of the Committee was this: Bengal was 

-represented by the Collector of Customs, Mr. Lane; Madras by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Dalyell, who had held the post of a Member of the Board of Revenue 
at that Presidency; Bombay by the Commissioner of Customs and Opium, 
an appointment held at that time by himself. The mercantile community — 
were represented by the Hon'ble Mr. Bullen Smith, who was a Member of 
this Council, and Mr. J.C. Murray, the Chairman of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. The Chamber of Commerce of Bombay was invited to. 
send Ag ora but was unable to do so. The Madras Chamber 
sent a short letter explaining their views upon pe pare subjects under 
Nc oe ert haeeeaiarocudiens a aoe oe sting, hich 

ues they desired, and also their ings at a meeting, which 
were very voluminous, and Seraaiaed thets views on all t the points in dispute. — 

‘The. Chairman of the Committee was Mr. Homey: Member of the r 
Board of Revenue. The Committee had made their report, it had been taken 
into consideration by the Government of India, and the result was the Bill — 
_he now requested permission to introduce, = \ Solana eta 

The Motion was putandagreedto. = 8 aL ae 


See 





still be ice mph tiles does tale oad en by she ebhenced tari . 
values; there was no reason why trade should be Let wating or any wl 
Oy ae ee 
give; y, that if t were 

with dec eassedinasy spans: manner, there wouldyhe, under some heads, loss to thé 
ares revenue, and under others a complete paralysis of trade. 

His Excellency tue Prestpent said that the reasons: -given by the 
Hon'ble Mr. nae for the suspension of the Rules appeared to. him to. - 
oeueere hese Bills relating to: customs tariffs were n such 

could ot be Sp ecione’ to the publi¢yprevious to their introduetion, 
of them would have the effect of disturbing trade. Mr. Hope 

sa also correctly remarked that there was considerable pressure to deal with 
this question. Tne Prestpenr therefore declared the Rules to be suspended. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Hore then introduced the Bill and moved that it be 
Bota into consideration. He added that in doing so he would explain to the 
as concisely as the subject would allow, the nature and scope ~! the 


ger first the body of the Bill, the Council would observe that 
sections 1, 4, 5, Sand 10 corresponded almost word for word with sec- 
tions 1, 2, 3,7 and 8 of the existing Tariff Act No. XIIT of 1871. Sec- 
tion 2 of the Bill repealed that Act, and also Act XVIII of 1870, which it was 
desirable to get rid of and re-enact in the present measure, Section 3 was the 
old section 4, shorn of the Opium clause, modified to suit the proposed chan 
in the export tariff, and with an addition of * salted fish,’ which he would 
ex presently. Section 6 was the old section 6, with the addition of the 
nee of the repealed Act XVIII of 1870, empowering the Government 
of India to reduce or take off the duties on any particular goods. Section 7 
placed in the body of the Bill’ proviso regarding rendering unfit for human 
const ‘spirit intended for use in arts, manufactures and chemistry, which 
existed in Schedule A of the present Act, and added a penalty corresponding 
with that in Act XVI of 1863, which was the law on this st su bject for country- 
made spirit. Section 9 expanded the old Opium clause omitted from section 3, 
80 a8 apaiiane all the action of Government regarding opium on a clear legal 
footing. Section 11 was new, and empowered the Governor General in Council 
té control the excise duties on country-made spirit, with the view of rine 


' ing 8 proportion between them and the duties on imported 


Section 12 was the old section 5, with two similar verbal amendments o ‘the 
Consolidated Customs Act whieh had been found necessary, and also an import. 
ant proviso regarding arms. Its object was to enable the Government to deal 
with arms, ammun ition, and military stores, for which a license had been 
refused, in ways other than sale by auction, which alone was Jegal at present, 
and of course could not be resorted to without nullifying the refusal of license, 

Turning to the schedules of the Bill, it would be observed, in the first place, 
that the classification of articles had been entirely altered. Under the orders 
of the Secretary of State for India, a Committee had met in England to revise 
the whole of the indian forms of trade statistics, with the view of bringing 
them into correspondence with the publications of the Board of Trade. Under 
the advice of this Committee, a new classified list of «ll imports and pate 

been sent gut for adoption, and the classification of the tariff had 

necessarily to be changed in conformity with it. 


explai changes of importance ¥ : 
the substance of these schedules 2s nage. Ber of the Council— taking 
changes in. | finally giving an Cunt <9 the 
financial result of the whole. : 
Commencing with duties which were said to be prejudicial to trade, and 
with the import side, the most important ‘item was cotton goods and twist. 
Nee: 1874, the Manchester Chamber of Commence’ had made two 
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was “absolutely p ‘to the trade in yarn an coarse and — 
low priced sorts;” that it was intended to import into India, American and 
Egyptian raw cotton in order to make the finer qualities also; that the duties 
increased the cost to the poor consumer, and esa 0 8 trade and new 
mills, thus defeating their own object and endangering the revenue ; and finally, 
that their “ total and immediate repeal” was necessary. Ye ath net Bat ae 
_ The Tariff Committee, to whom these representations were referred, 
‘enquired ‘carefully into them, and epee ei nn levied: in all India on 
the coarse goods referred to was only*about four likhs of rupees, or a 
cent. of the entire duty on cotton goods, which amounted to about eighty lakhs, 
and that only half of this sum, or one-fortieth of the whole, belonged to 
Bombay, where alone there was'as yet any considerable local manufacture. 
The case therefore stood thus, that because one-twentieth of the san pcr’ ‘ 
imported were subject to a local competition, which only seriously one 
half of that twentieth, the Government were asked for the “ total and imme- 
diate repeal” of the nineteen-twentieths,of the duty, paid by the remaining 
cotton goods on which local competition had no present effect whatever. It 
miglit of course be said that the present duty was no measure of the injury 
local manufacture had caused, and that, to estimate it properly, we must 
take into consideration the quantity of goods which the local mills were now 
producing, and which it was to be supposed would, but for them, have 
been supplied by Manchester. But as far as Bengal and Madras were con- 
cerned, there was no trace of any injury whatever. In Bombay,-no doubt, the 
mills took to a certain extent the place of increased imports, but the competition 
of Bombay mills, like their profits, had been greatly exaggerated. After deduct- 
ing what they made for exportation, and ullowmg for the extent to which 
they had displaced: the -hand-loom weaving of the country, the residuum was 
not sufficient materially to affect the argument as stated above. The Com- 
mittee were therefore of opinion that the case for total abolition, on the 
grounds on which it was claimed, must inevitably fall to the ground. 
There was an alternative scheme put forward by the Chamber of Com- 
merce-——not of Manchester but of Bombay—which be would now notice. It 
consisted in the exemption from duty of only the coarser sorts of yarn and 
cloth which were subject to local competition. This scheme had, at first sight, 
a great deal to recommend it, but it was open to two objections: 1st, that it 
was impossible to draw a well defined line between coarse and fine goods; and 
Yodly, that any line-drawn would not only lead to elaborate evasions and 
frauds on the part of the home manufacturer, who would endeavour to make | 
oods which should just come within the exemption, but would stimulate the 
jocal mills to manufacture goods just above the line, and so would enlarge the 
range of the someciee now ep me of. The line agree never be a steady 
and permanent one, for it would be necessary perpetually to keep moving it on 
further and further, higher and higher, until in the aa a Ma the whole 
duty would be affected. There were two principles on which a line might 
be drawn—the principle of value and the principle of description. By the 
principle of value was meant .saying, for instange, that all cotton goods 
valued at nine, or*ten annas, per Ib. and under should be exempt. By 
that of description was meant specifying that certain kinds of cloth, say 
longeloths, domestics, T cloths, and other coarse grey cloths under 15% 18. 
reed, should be free. “ Value” was objectionable in that it was not only 
a matter of opinion but subject to a double fluctuation—one following the 
market, like a tariff value, and another following the advance to higher 
and therefore more valuable kinds of cloth in which the" local mills would 
be encouraged. ‘“ Deseription” threw on the Customs officers, the onus 
of deciding whether the varieties of cloth which existed and the new ones, 
such as with 18 x 17 reed, which would spring up, were within the exemp- 
tion or not. While su Fy om the piss pa? paid to the honesty a 
intelligence of Custom-house appraisers by » who advocated “ deserij 
tion,” he did not think that the burden was one which ought in justice to 
imposed upon them, or which the? would be able to bear to the satis n 
the mercantile community. As to invoices, weight and size of bales, an 



















new W at only a. limited reliance could be placed upon them. The 
dither it ol craw a line could be better lust: ATeC py Sing 027 
. Committee advocating the ciple of value, but that now the stary of 
‘the Chamber informed him (Mx. Hore) that on reconsideration le 
members were in favour of the principle of description. On the whole, 
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ber of Commerce, and announced by the Chairman of the Bombay Chamber 
in his speech of the 5th January last, that this alternative scheme was 
Tt might be said that this decision against either total or partial repeal 
showed a total indifference to the interests of Manchester. . It was, no doubt, 
the fashion in some quarters to represent the interests of the Government. of 
Tndia and Manchester as antagonistic. But in point of fact the reverse was 
the truth. Both were in the same boat, for if Manchester lost her trade, the 
Government would lose its revenue, and would be obliged to resort to some 
other form of taxation which, considering the suitability and extensive inci- 
dence of a tax on clothing and"the ease with which a customs duty was 
collected, would be far more objectionable than the duties now complained of. 
The wisest policy in the interests of both seemed to be to leave matters to 
take their natural course, instead of aerate interference any evil, 
‘such as it was, which might exist. ; Council had already heard how 
small a proportion of the cotton trade was really affected. There was scarcely 
a trade furnishing imports to India which had not to suffer to some extent 
from local manufacture. We had only to look around at some of the ordinary 
articles we consumed to see that evi were produced in India as well as in 
England. The competition of whi sal aioe complained was now but 
little more than had always been encountered from the hand-looms of India. 
And moreover what did the duty amount to?—5 per cent.! Mr. Massey had 
remarked with truth that the Indian import duties were “the lightest in the 
world.” Until two or three years ago the English import tariff itself com- 
prised a duty on wheat called, like the Indian counterpart, a revenue duty, 
and yet no one thought of accusing England of being a protective instead of 
a free-trade country.. : 

In accordance with the above view it was the desire of the Government, 
~ with the concurrence of the Council, todo whatever seemed to be in accordance 
with sound policy to prevent what little evil might be thought to exist from 
assuming through their neglect undue proportions. The only measure at 
present required appeared to be the imposition of aduty upon raw cotton 
not the produce of continental Asia or Ceylon, which had therefore been 
provided for in the Bill. The reservation was intended to save Persian ‘and 
similar cotton which was analogous to Indian and useless for the finer 
fabrics. The duty would, therefore, fall on American and Egyptian 
cotton, which the Bombay mills might be tempted to import. Another 

int was worthy of note, that the fact of the duty on imported twist 
ie 1} cent. lower than that on cloth gave an encouragement to 
Todian mails. to make the finer cloths from such twist. If it were thought 
by the English manufacturers that this modicum of protection was injurious, 
io doubt the Government would be ready to consider any representation 
they might make on the subject, and might abandon the policy of 
Mr. Laing, who reduced the duty on twist, and revert to that of Mr. Wilson, 
who declared in his financial statement ‘of 1860 that he could “discover no 
good reason why cotton yarn and twist should be imported at a lower rate 
of duty, than cotton piece-goods.” If in spite of such precautions the Indian 
mill manufactures should assume more important dimensions than at present, 
then there appeared no doubt that the proper course would be, not a repeal of 
the import duty with its concomitant resort to more objectionable taxation, — 
the imposition of an excise duty. Home and imported goods would 
be put on an absolute equality, ‘and the revenue unobjectionably de- 
i rived from clothing would be preserved. At present there appeared to be little 
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been an implied understanding that the 5 per cont. rate would be reverted 
to whenever the state of the finances would permit. 

The items payin paying 1 pe per cent. were some fifty in number, and comp 
several which could the additional impost. In the case of raw on 
which the additional rate produced nearly two likhs of rupees, there was the 
anomaly that the home spinners of Gujrat and other l’rovinces had to ye 
at this disadvantage with imported silk paying onl if ohare 
Another important point was, that all the } per so were falling off. . 
The average of the last four years was below that of the preceding four by 
no less*than nine likhs of of ‘duty, from which, at 7} per cent., 
falling off in the value of the imports themselves could readily be calculated, 

The amount involved in a reduction of these articles to 5 per cent. was 
very no less than seventeen lakhs of rupees! The reduction from 10 per 
cent. to 7} per cent. in 1864 had been recouped to the revenue in three 
But as in the present case the it would be of one-third instead « 
fourth, a longe Spe would perhaps be required. On the other hand tl the 
railway system since then aa greatly develope and a 
tionate ‘eat might also be expected from every fresh Be eral an duty. 

Considering this prospect, and also that the relief would reach ina 
numerous branches of trade, that it would in some cases be a set-off 
generally and the value of silver was low, he was glad to say that 
the’Government were prepared, with the approval of the Council, to. take 
a bold course, and reduce to 5 per cent. all items exxenpt, arma, afsimstnlll ee 8 

* stores, which would be noticed presently. 

The Tariff Committee were instructed, amongst other matters, to ocabdec 
whether there were in the tariff any articles 9 unimportant thal they might 
be exempted altogether from duty. he Committee found under this category _ 
only fishmaws, sozille and singally fish, and shark-fins, the whole duty « 
which was refunded on exportation. To this the present Bill proposed to, 
coffee, because two-thirds of the duty was refunded, and the net sum received w 
under £500 8 year. Panes hope ot ceconreging the tapertatien of pala 

hygienic and tne arene Se eG wr titurem hcl 
article than that which was now received. 

All changes in import duties thought to be udicial hatin se 

ined, he would proceed to S The ‘hest lease wes eoltert gnsliieet This 

was subject to the general o Ot eva Dedgeeta eae 
ture subject to severe foreign competition, and was thus a of 3 per cent. 

on Indian manufactures in foreign markets. Where, as hay d to some 
par 9 ot germbehg tay of it ky sytceomde agri gor paid 
8} per cent. im was 6} percent. instead of, 3. The- 
aeen showed 4 falling off in ine rade of ne i Sal enh tegen, aabeaa 
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av the measure, the abalition or , 
itte Bicguhs might remain dutiable; se the 
€ Neen eonsiderin that et Sarak had been 
exem ‘some years was an anol to tax t industry alone, 
ecially in the yy competition, Pbslttion ane recommended in this 
instance also. i 
- Seeds, grain (other than rice and ‘wheat—the former to be noticed ntly 
and the paps free), oils; and spices were recommended for from 
oals.* ority of the ttee, who held that although individual : 
tbe doing well, the trade as a whole had been nearly 
poze oR tes mi years, and had to encounter severe Sto treight and 
America and Russia—countries holding a advantage as to fr one 


t 
time of reimbursement of investments. These grounds were 
warrant abolition. © 


~ With regard to exports generally, due weight ought to be given to the 
ee of relieving the potent and the indirect returns in land-revenue, 
taxation, railway receipts, and especially exchange, which would follow 

that policy. By the measure proposed the Indian export tariff would be ~ 
reduced to three articles, all taxa e; for the present at least, on special grounds, 
and lac were still in the main ‘monopolies i in the hands of India, and where, 

ht sometimes happen, the duty on rice fell on the producer, an excep- 

light land tax rendered him able to bear it, and justly liable to do so. 


‘It was not possible, Mr. Hort proceeded to state, that relief from duty of 
the extensive nature now proposed, and amounting to perhaps thirty-four lakhs 
of rupees, could be given without increase of other duties where such a ee 
was reasonable. Spirit was an article — had long been sg foe as ca 
bearing a higher duty. Two years Bengal Board rest 
pa wiry te duty of as, o00 gallon should be raised to "Re. 4, in 
Pe ea proper relation with the excise on country-made spirit. 

Collector of Customs’ on similar grounds recommended as much 
by 6 per gallon, As the existing duty was not light and every rupee 
per gallon was, equal to six likhs of enone of duty, an increase to Rs. 4, which - 

the Committee advocated, was thought sufficient for the present Bill. No 
aout there was a possibility that this increase might check coeamptions 
but not a probability, and if a decrease did occur it was likely to be met by a 
corresponding increase in the excise on country spirits. 
ueurs were at present classed with champagne, and paid Re. 1-8 
pm The Committee recommended their being raised to Rs. 3; Melemn 
sidering that they were a pure luxury, there appeared no reason why they 
should not pay Rs. 4, as spirit did. 
‘Wines were at present placed in two classes, champagne and other 
yin or a paying Re. 1-8 per gallon, and all other wines paying Re. 1. 
Ox examining the setinnce ae of this rate the Committee found that claret 
sai 3 were at this rate paying om an average 20 per cent,’ 
adeslertes : a held this rate to be suflicient, especially in view of the 
pein ud of encouraging the use of such innocuous beverages by Euro- 
preference to spirits. Champagne and the like were found to 
pani pel 10 to 15 per cent ad valdrem, and the remaining wines- 1) per 
cent, on an average; so the Committee recommended that the one should be 
raised to Rs. 2-8 and the other to Re. 1-8 per gallon. In both cases the increase 
left the duty a little under 20 per cent., which Seoul not be deemed excessive, 
r sigrecee ph in England was believed to be about 28 per cent. 
pageeig recommendations were adopted in the Bill. 
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beli to have an especial predilection, got a bonus of Rs. 5,000; 
the lovers of pipes and cigars were not forgotten. pul sn aa eae eee me 
Arms, ammunition and military stores were the last item entered in, the — 
Bill for increase. The Government thought it desirable ‘on political grounds — 
to raise the duty on them from 7} to 10 per cent. ae ve Sel ie 
‘Besides the inereasés of duty already referred to, there were a few minor — 
articles on which new duties were pr . The reasons for a duty on raw 
cotton had been already given. As to the rate of duty, it was clear that in order 
that a local manufacturer using imported raw material might have no advantage 
over.the importer of a manufactured article who had to pay duty, a duty on 
the raw material was required at least equal in amount to that paid on such 
manufactured article. Theoretically; perhaps the duty on the former ought 
even to exceed somewhat that on the latter, But in the present case it was 
- thought sufficient to make the two equal—that is, to impose 5 per cent, - 

A small duty on salted fish was found necessary in Bombay, in order to 
prevent Indian salters who had to use our excised salt being at a disadvantage 
compared with importers of foreign salted fish, which had no excise to pay. 
The rate had been made nearly equal to our excise duty on ealt. Indigo-leaves 
also it was proposed to subject to a special duty, to prevent the loss to the 
revenue arising from the manufacture of indigo in Pondicherry from leaves. 
exported from British India. Duties were likewise recommended by the 
Committee in their 10th-paragraph on a varicty of small articles, in to 
fill up gaps and correct anomalies. Their pcos were adopted in the 
Bill, except as regarded bricks, tiles, tallow, grease. 

- Tt was w relief, Mu. Hors continued, to tarn from duties which it seemed 
necessary to impose to the mention of others which, though formally 
recommended by the Committee, did not appear expedient. The Committee 

suggested that six items which they deemed luxuries might be raised 
from 73 te 10 per cent.—a measure which was fortunately not finan- 
cially necessary, and lay open to various objections. It was only fair, 
however, to those members of the Committee who by their votes carried this 
recommendation, to state that they probably would not have made it but 
for the belief that’ some equivalent must be found for the duties they desired 
to remove. Silk they proposed to raise from 5 to 7} per-cent. but this placed 
silk higher than other piece-goods. They also advised the increase of the duty 
on iron from one to two per cent., and the imposition of a 25 per cent. duty 
on machinery, which was now free. The Government, however, were of opi- 
nion that it was as important to encourage manufacturing industry now as at 
the time when these articles re ved the favour they enjoy. The total esti- 
mated yield of duties thus suggested, but mot included in the Bill, was 
Rs. 5,10,000. . es. ie 

Having thus explained the changes of all kinds in rates of duty which ” 
were comprised in the Bill, he would mention briefly tariff values, The valua- . 
tions of ner weitia n) net loss oS Rs. 2,60,000 on the ee ne 
1863-64, and they had been adopted in instance except one. Cot 
mittee were 7 divided as to the valuation of sary aXe iy it was agre 
among them should govern that of the classes above and below. — Those members — 
whom the casting vote of the President constituted the majority adyocated a _ 
higher valuation, based on an average of the preceding thirteen months, the’ 

thers a lower, in consideration of the present and fature prospects of the trade. 
‘The difference between the two, though only amounting to six Pre pee 
involved about Rs. 1,60,000 of duty. In view of actual quotations since the — 
date of the report the adoption of the lower rate was now proposed. Ac . 
‘ing to the estimates now prepared on the basis of 1874-75, and with allow-— 
ance for all the proposed changes of duty, the. net loss by valuations : 
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¥946,000 inal. 0 a OO eee kgaias £62,000 for tariff 

valuations, making adotal of £408,000 per annurm. Against this loss was to be 
a of £100,000 per annum, composed of £64,000 from spirit, £28,000 

n wines, and £9,000 from minor articles. The net loss was therefore 

£308,000 per annum. Tt would be perceived that the consumer would gt 


a net relief of £161,000 and the producer of £178,000. As regarded — 
eurrent financial year of course only two-thirds of these figures were to be 


taken, as four months of the year had expired. He had every confidence that _ 
the Council, in view of these figures and the explanations which had been 


offered, would approve of the measure he had had the honour of laying before 
them, as being sound and opportune. ional 


The Hon'ble Sm Witutam Mor said : My Tonp,— The Council will pro- 
bably expect from me some explanation of the bearing which the measures. 10w 
sosed for their consideration will have upon the finances of the empire. 
« Pitherto no extensive revision of the tariff has been made but at the 
beginning of the financial year and in connection with the budget. Measures of 
ng effect during the currency of the year are inconvenient because 
of their distur ing influence on the estimates ; ard the present is no exception , 
tothe rule. But it was found impossible to mature the details connected: with 
this ‘revision at an aeclian Dare . and my hon’ble friend has os the 
evils-that would have resulted from further delay. It jp true that overnment 
was in possession of the Tariff Committee's report before the budget was closed ; 
but so many weighty questions req ired careful deliberation, that anything like - 
immediate or precipitate ction would have been most’ inexpedient; and in 
view of the broad and liberal treatment the subject has received on botlf sides 
of the tariff, the delay will not, 1 trust, be regretted by the mercantile 
community. 

« Formerly all questions connected with Customs were dealt with in the 
Financial Department alone ; but since the establishment of the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce, the responsibility has naturally been shared with it. 
‘The now before the Council, framed under the personal guidance of 
Your Excellency, have been carefully elaborated in both Departments and, 1 
may add, have the cordial concurrence of both. . 

4 As regards the: of the Bill, it was felt that no one was more competent 
to’ the duty than my hon’ble friend who has introduced the measure, both from 
_ his intimate acquaintance with the subject and also because, having been himself 
a member of the Tariff Committee, he was thoroughly cognizant of their 

‘proceedings snd the reasons which diétaféd their proposa's. And T am sure 

that the cil will feel that the manner in which he d the trust 
has fully justified the confidence reposed in him, I think that the thanks of the 

‘Government are in an especial manner due to Mr. Hope both for his labours in — 
‘elaborating all the details involved in this important measure and also for the 
‘exhaustive and able speech in which he has placed them before the Council ; amd 


the thanks of Government are similarly due to the Committee for the thorough 
and earnest manner *0 which they conducted their investigations, and for their 
“complete and most satisfactory report of the results of their deliberations, 
«The duty now devolves upon, me of showing in what way the changes 
7A »posed will affect the estimates of the year, and how our future finances, will 
Poor tho.strain of the loss arising therefrom. wor : 
|» ae And first as to the re-adjustiment of VaLeanons. The Committee estimated 






Joss of duty by reduction of | at £76,700 and the gain by increased 
flu Te cto0y Wearing. ‘net loss of £26,000, But a eats of 
| | gen | 
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alone amounts to £88,000; whilst. this we ave a gain by i ine 
values of only £26,000, Loni? a net loss of £62,000. this only two- 
thirds, or £41,333, will be incurred d + the ight months of the 


calculating the loss in future years, as com with 
‘present ear, a deduction to the extent of this provisiop should be allowed, 
~ which leave a sum of £20,000'to be debited hereafter as the annual loss for 
decreased valuation. 

“T proceed to notice the loss on Import duties, in'thisir trecheasiasie abe 
import tariff, the Committee confined their proposals to.a reduction in the duty 
on sie, estimated at £17,000, They no doubt refrained from recommending 

y larger measures, not considering themselves at liberty todo so. But Your 
ieaklinney has happily determined on the broader and bolder course of cutting 
down the duty ll round from ita grseont rate of 74 to.5 per cost 

“My hon’ble friend was himself in favour of this reduction, though he did 
bl ie ge nen i Min separa 

writes :— 


«<There is no reason why cot ager eps a lower rate than other 
articles, [hope that the next change wtion of the 74 tet 5 pe 
eent.; and I believe that fiscally a tiealt oak as gin egmine ma a 


“The Tariff Committee of 1869 also advocated the same measure. 
Bat tee GO ee ‘could bear the reduction at 


the 7 cent. duty to cent., we Nick epee sccmstioree 
whee considerable ae of relief would | 


back to the various changes whish have taken ace in the im 
ws ia gessecal vats ba Tite hots = ine 
per cent, on raw products, and S eb colit. ba shdacthstubed or peared articles ; 
with special rates at 7 and 10 per cent. on certain classes of goods. In 1859, 
owing to the deficit caused | ea rage a Mean aap einem | 
29 ag on a variety of luxuries (as tea, coffee, es 7 
as high as 20 per cent,; but this latter rate so crippled rt ar 
follo year it was reduced by Mr. Wilson to 10 ri | ead dete anceanaet 
to be the ruling duty for the next five years, eanwhile in 1861 cotton yam 

was lowered by Mr. Laing to 5 per cent., and in the following year still farther 
lg Tere and piece-goods from 10 to 5, In 1868 iron was brought down 
from 10 to 1 percent. The next large measure was in 1864, when aL a 


— macs ot agate tay MTR oa eee 
rate u 5 per cent., us back 
to the normal hae duty that baci Telore td Kaiehhen eer bi 

the events of 1857-58, but wont he speci ate, ae ee 
rp nea Praga 00g happiest efiects, in the 


in causing a material accession to the im Tho expectation is * 
based on +; for the re when the | ity was milarty oy ue 
1864, is | Aine oon! spaicn The a ) customs revenue from the 
for te years prosing hat was £400,000; te, this Soak ; 
following, it Il to £333,000 ; but in the second triennial period (1867 to 565) 
it rose to £404,000, that is to say, the loss was more than souped within three — 
or four years, There is a distmetion, however, between the former and the — 
present measure; that was a reduction from 10 to Ws poten! or one-fourth ; : 
this, from 7} to 5, or one-third; £400,000 duty at 10. | ee then 
trade of four millions ; at 7} per cent. of five and one- 
the former reduction was creed by ances i rd 
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feria her tap 


ve of trade from 1864 to 1867; but credit ma be taken 
Srasmpinetiir tn thd’ diet agers and the precedent nreughens. tho 


of ee ene in its present resolution, 
y articles have been removed from the Import Schedule, exce 
a 


ing alien fee whack is a home product, and quinine, which was recommended 
the Committee in 1869, and the cheap and Sag tie pipe which cannot 
but be regarded as ab to the country at la the other hand, 
pi amr before a entally omitted, have been added; for, age 
tuted as the Indian i tariff is with a general reach and incidence, exem 
tion can only be j on special grounds, as e. ¢., with machinery, the 
attraction of which is ‘of the highest uence to develope the resources 
of the country, or where the duty is sos that its collection is not worth 

expense and trouble, For any other cause, exemption would, under the 
pr conditions of the tariff, be t to a class-privilege. 
“ Bating the set-off from these additions, the loss to our Oustotns reventio 
by the reduction of .imy duty frous 4 to'S por ‘eent., ag estimated on the 
receipta of 1874-75, amount to £173,000, 

tel peat a tm and here the recomendations of the Com. 
mitted have (with one exception adopted whole entire, Every 
has been sw . awa, fron the et of ddtiabhe exports, but three, The referm 
now achieved has s-heik: Spussailed.>-Boe 00-2" a reek? cabins 
admitted on all hands that to levy a duty on the export of our own productions 

is the most vicious form of taxation, excepting only where we have either 
"1 monopoly of the staple, or such special advantages of soil and climate in 
ite a amg will enable us to command the market, and so to throw 
the inerease of price upon the foreign consumer. As long ago as 1846, 
the Hon'ble Court of Directors stigmatized the levy of duties on the export of 
our staples, because ‘they could not fail to restrict the demand for these — 
atticles, and to render them less able to ~qr a with the similar products of 
other countries,’ and concluded that ‘all these duties were objectionable in 
prineiple and ought to be abolished with the single exception of indigo,’ 


“Sim W. Muir then quoted a number of distinguished authorities, from that 
time to the t, uding Sir H. Maddock, fhe Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Bullen, Mr. Crawford, Mr, Bullen Smith and Cotonel 
i. Strachey, who had in ‘the strongest terms denounced export duties, and urged 
their abolition. In 1860, the Right Hon'ble Mr, Wilson, thus addressed the 
Couneil -— 

“As a genéral rule, when the wets of our soil have:to find # foreign mack and in 
casos is GE they ein Sho roa with those of other countries, the ean 
of export duties be to Se ee re, eee 2 a imedventegs stags oh 


fa 


their foreign tors. ... With regard to duties on which have to com 
with the products of similar ‘articles countries in neutral tr ede 
no doubt is that the export duty acts chat extent ob *t ‘the price ° 

and is a special tax and + to him as a producer ; tet naar en 
serious da ite Et Diy Leshyeharpeaditin ak ae 5 
act as a probibition, and thus put an “2 im aging jes 
for Inbour, It is this 





iH the t a tilly clogged th a vast 
lat thitty years the tac’ hee tl ty hnvogne” In 1300, 
: jute, ang Row Bild, wero fed in 1865, silk, siltpetre, 





not enumerated 


Committee in 1867; when onl 1 “so the: 
pode ia rere “e801 time, when it is now left for Your Excellency 
to give the coup de grdce, or nearly so, to this bad system. ie 

“ Six staples of the country,* all labouring under the disadvantage of foreign 
Daty, Competition, it Is now propo [to free. The remis- 
rae 219983 “Sion has recommended in every case by the 
Grain oi ” 97345 Committee excepting that of hides. But raw hides 
‘Hides (prepared) " arn having been exem in 1860, the maintenance 
“oll "oaa73 of the duty w evidently have been a burden 
Spices » 5950 onthe export of 1 and prepared skins, and 
Micallneout » 8 thus a check upon a profitable industry. Indeed one 
Tort .. *» 173,810 chief merit of the present measures is that unfettered 
export will promote domestic manufacture not only in this case but in that 
of Cotton Qils, and other commodities, (as already been done with 
Jute), so encourage the shipment of our staples im a more valuable 


and one that will ensure a hig 
has now a new role before her by the 
own manufactures. 


“In comparing with by 


growth 


Council with sts 
with 1 
eight years ago, the exp tariff contained 
besides every other 
“From this measure, we 
iven to production th out 
Wise man is true in 
it. tend 
ing been 


Instances are not 
having 3 
has been the drying u 


to poverty.’ 
ving checked 
result 
eventual impoverishment © 
demand caused by free export, 
everywhere, cause fresh capital 
like fresh springs each one con 
manufactures and production 
stream of i 

« This is not to 
illustrated from many undoubted 
when freed from the burdens of the custom 
by way of illustration. 


“ JuTs (raw 
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commodity that was not therein ex 
may surely anticipate that a great i 
the country and to the export trade. The saying 
is aspect as In 80 Tan 
t increaseth, and there is that wi 


icherreturn. And we may assuredly hope eg dane 


of a flourishing export trade in her 


tariffs the Schedule now submitted to the 
aining articles, it is hardly possible to believe that but 


close upon one hundred articles, 
pressly freed by name. 
tus will be 
real 
others; ‘there is that scatter- 
Ideth more than is meet and 
wanting of the export of a staple 


with the view of retaining it in the country; and 

of its production, scarcity and dearness, and the 
that country. On the contrary, the ineredsed 
will, we confidently trust, stimulate production 
to be invested, and new labour applied ; and thus, 
tributing its portion to the flocd 

will from every quarter help to swell the great 


, the quickened 


be set down as mere theory or fond expectation. Tt can be 
examples of 


@ marvellous growth of trade 


-house. 1 will adduco a few instances 


) was made free in 1860. In the five years preceding, the quantity 


ave 684,800 cwts., 
value £344,500. In the five years 
ending 1874-75, the trade had 
increased to an average 5,790,000 
ewts., value £3,504,000." 


in 1860: In the five years from 1863-68, 





the value of raw hides exporte( averaged £894,758: in the next five years 
£2,355,677 : and in 1874-5 an aoe By ee 

“The statistics of Tea have a special signifi for the confidence they 

b- nrppertt steady growth and 

: : bright future of this important staple. 

Averaage- It was made free in 1860; in the 

five years from 1863 to 1868, the 

“rem e519164. "In 1874 ith Geated 

! 19,164. In 1874 dr 

1869.73 1,409,589 , 
1874-75... | Losrago | £1,987,429.1 in 
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eae in 1873) is remarkable. From 1862 
. to 1865 the annual export was only 
63,557 ewts. : during the last. two 
years it has. averaged 1,412,500 


ewts.} . 


—— ———— 
are 


The growth of the Wurnar trade (freed 







<The rapidly improving aspect of our general Export trade will be clearly 
learned from the following rtheclits in which quaternial periods are compared 
for the last twenty years, ‘The figures are exclusive of the value of raw cotton, 
the greatly enhanbed price of w “ch from 1862 to 1865, consequent on the 
American war, would-have vitiated the comparison. — 


£ a 
Average for 4 years 1859 to 1862... ie vee 25,800,000.” 
” ” 1863 ,, 1866 -... a5 a» 28,880,000 
" n 1867 , 1870... — cee DOO aT 
: . Sg 1STL yp 18TH ae "41,480,543 
In 1834-35 the total of our exports to all parts, as Mr. Wilson shows in his 
5 of 1860, was under Eight’ millions. It is now more than five times 


t amount. Mr. Wilson goes on to say :— 

__ «© Again, Sir, in 1834-35, the value of our impo into India was only £4,261,106: in 
1858-59 it was no leas than £21,366,447 ; and in the present year will exceed £24,000,000" 
[in 1874-75 it was close om 36 millions]. “And this is independent of treasure, to the 
average amount of no less than £11,223,107 yearly... ‘Taking the exports and 
im of merchandise and treasure, and there is really no distinetion between the two, 
we find that the trade of India has grown up from a total sum of £13,847,289 in 1835-34 to 
one of £60,219,660 in 1858-59. Can we desire a stronger proof of the steady prosperity af 
the country ?' é 

« A bright and promising view; but no one can aceuse it of having been 
r-sanguine, when we find the ave of the total trade for the five years 
ending 1873-74 was nearly Ninety-five millions, and that in 1874-75 it exceeded 
One hundred and onemillions. With these facts before us, we may not doubt the 
marvellous buoyancy of Indian merchandise, nor question the capacity of the, 
trade for future expansion in the same ratio ;—or rather, having : to the 
concessions now proposed, and the increasing facilities crea by the railway, 
+n a ratio still more rapid ard surprising. | 
«The loss from the remission of export duty is close upon £173,000, which 
{hy happy coincidence) is the exact relief given also to the import dues. 
he loss by exchange isa loss to es but it is a gain to exporters. 
The importers, therefore, may say that they were in need of greater relief. This 
is of course not stated as an objection, but simply as a suggestion, im. case it 
might seem to render ex dient a modification of the expression * just.’ But 
this must not be regarded as altogether a dead loss. For iret, the remis~- 
sion of duty will stimulate the export trade; and that again, by swelling 
the amount required in repayment, will re-act upon our imports, and increase 
our customs revenue. Second, an increase of exports (until, at any rate, they 
shall have been balanced by an equal inerease of imports) will improve the 
exchange by creating a greater demand at home for the means of remittance to 
India ; and any improverfient in exchange will lighten our burden on account 
of the heavy payments made in England. Third, the expanded ,trade will 
add to the railway traffic, and so to its receipts in which Government is directly 
interested. And fourth, whatever increases the demand for the products of the . 
soil or enhances their value, must add “to the wealth of the people; and more- 
over the Land-revenue is benefited not only by greater ease and regularity of 
realisation, but also (where the settlements are temporary) by an eventually 
i assessment. are all clear advantages to our finance, which, 
though indirect, are not to be the less thought of on that account. ’ 
_ «Phree articles aro still retained on the export schedule. Of lac and 
me: we have practically almost a monopoly, amd 
aioe _. Baik 20 the duty, serving to raise the price, falls on the 
Sin, 9 Reet ean Tike foreign consumer. It is true that indigo is exposed 





is not felt, and they do not recommend its removal. It is a trade, hows 
ever, Which engages much capital and employs much labour, and is deserv+ 
ing of every encouragement: and Ltrost thatit may be & aeyison at some futuré 


time favourably to consider its claim to be free. third staple is rice. The 
propriety of retaining the export duty on it was much discussed some time 
ago. Itwas then doubtful whether the duty had not a pre) j effect upon the 
trade. But of recent years there seems ample evic at nei produc- 
tion nor export is checked by it; on the contrary, both expand and flourish in a 
manner quite astonishing. The greater part of the export is from Burma, 
and the position of Burma is peculiar: the land assessments are ext 
low; and this duty, which is a moderate tax on the profits of the peasant 
roprietors, is the most easy and convenient form of supplementing the 
and-revenue, It is clear that, for the nt at any rate, it does not 
press; and such being the case, we co not afford to. give up the large 
customs revenue of £600,000 derived from it for any mere theoretical 
objection, We are fortunate in having here present, in my hon’ble friend Mr. 
Eden, the highest authority on the subject ; and I hope that he will give us the 
- benefit of his views upon it. ae 

“T should have said that there was a fourth commodity subject to the 
‘trammels of the custom-house, and that is opium; for the income derived 
from it, under whatever form taken, is in reality an export duty. But it~ 
falls on the foreign consumer ; and I think there are few, at the present day, 
who would wish to see the duty on it lowered or the traffic pyri ow 
Rather should it be our object, if possible, even to enhance the duty. 

** We come now to conser the total loss for which we must be — 
Upon imports and exports, there will be a loss on each of £173,000, for duties 
bedttindll + wx (as will be remembered) there is on account of lowered’ valuations 
a balance to be debited against future estimates id gece 0, making in all 

in 


a total of £366,000. Against this must be t from 
‘increased duty on spirits and wines, and the edditlonal nrtichee & i, amounting 
= Mr. Hope has shown) to £100,000; so that the net loss will be £266,000, 

‘he calculation is made on the returns of 1874-75, a favourable year, On the 
average of the three preceding years, it would be some £25,000 less, 

“Such, then, is the loss for which we must be prepared. This is without 
toking account of any recoupment, direct or indirect, from increased trade, 
It is also irrespective of ae receipts from spirit manufactured in the 
country, the excise on which will be raised, as far as possible, to the enhanced 
standard of the’ new import duty; but against this there may possibly he 
some diminution of consumption. All such sources of’ increase are, rane Ha 
contingent on the future; and t@ be absolutely safe (so far as safety is possible 
in finance) we must look how our ways and means will stand without them. 

“In the current year, then, there will be no difieulty. Four months of the 
year have already passed; for the remaining eight the loss will be £177,334. 
The surplus provided in the estimates is £506,000; so that the Margin is 
aioe And we have every reason to expect that the out-turn of the year 
will be materially better than the estimates, One heavy loss, indeed, there will 
he—for exchange; but however high we may take this, it will be far more . 
than covered by the rising receipts in other branches. It is early, and perha 
' iinprudeat, to calculate as yet the issue, of the yeat. But there are certain 
branches in which we shall almost certainly be above our estimate, O umn, 
is already £167,000 in excess, and by the close of the year may probably be 
£300,000 to 400,000. In customs we are even now £113,000 above estimate, 
and an equal sum in salt, } ; af 

“So far as can be foreseen, no extraordinary prge! are likely to devolve 
npon us. ‘The only item of the Kind is the grant £30,000 for the visit of 
His Royal Highness the Prrxce or Wars. And should the expenditure. 
exceed that sum, assuredly we shall not grudge it on the auspiciot occasion that, 
augurs so well for the future of India, promises © Weseie te personal, 
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ron might add of the whole Realm, in the pros. 
perity of this great depe dency. = ed Se a reg Bs 
_ Everything, indeed, looks prosperous at the presen ¢ moment: and although 

it would be : to calculate on the continuance of equal fortune to the 
eee the year, yet we may with some confidence assume that, even with 

the drain of the present measures upon it, the surplus of the year will prove 

to be considerably larger than what was estimated in the Budget. 

_ “ And now as regards future years, the same considerations io feaargrss feel. 
ing of security that {he loss, even if in no degree recouped, would not endanger 
the equilibrium of our finances. ‘True, if anticipated, that loss would have 
reduced the estimated surplus of the year to £240,000. But, then, we must 
bear in mind that the estimate for Opium, though taken at a higher figure 
than before, was still avowedly low. It was, in fact, £380,000 below the 
lowest income of the last seven years, and £800,000. below the average of that 

iod. It is not unreasonable then to expect that we shall, on the average, 

ve in the future at least £400,000, or half a million, above the estimate of 
1874-75. Then the other main so of revenue,—Land, Excise, Salt, 
Customs,—are all in a sound state, and show a tendency to rise, and that ina 
far more marked and rapid way than any increase in the charges of adminis-— 
tration. It is true that the prospects from exchange and the depressed value of 
silver are not encouraging; but any loss on that account must be small in com- 
parison with the sources of enhancement. And over and above all these 
considerations, we have the good hope of an eventual full recoupment of our 
loss by the steady growth of trade, increased Railway receipts, and other 
benefits to be looked for from the present measure. 

' «Tn forming any forecast of our position, it would be wrong not to take 
into account the contingencies of the future in reference to three enemies of 
Finance,—famine, flood and foe. In so great an empire, we cannot but expect 
from time to time the visitation of drought and famine in some parts of the 
dominion. But the experience of the past is not discouraging. The special 
conditions of the recent famine in Bengal involved, from the inaccessibility of 
the tract, the necessity of an unusually large expenditure. And yet the cost, 
nearly Six millions, was (as shown in the financial statement for the year) 
nearly covered by the surplus of the preceding three years alone. 
And it should be remembered that this conclusion is not affected 
‘by the money we have been borrowing during that period. All this and 
more has been devoted to the construction of reproductive works which, 
besides adding to the revenue and the prosperity of the country, will even- 
tually repay the interest due upon them. The debt, therefore, will in reality 
prove no burden. The gener fevenues will not be one whit the worse on 
their account. of 


“As respects floods, we are no doubt frequently exposed to them; but 
I do not recollect any instance in which they have seriously affected our receipts. 
During the past year there were serious losses from this cause both in. 
the Madras and Bombay Presidencies; but they hardly told perceptibly on 
the revenues of the year. 

« As for war, it is of course entirely beyond the scope of yi" computation, 
and we can only trust that there may be ‘ peace in our time.’ But bating this 
last. contingency, we have, I believe, every ground of confidence that our 
receipts will continue to be in excess of our normal expenditure; and that 
even after the drain upon them caused by the proposed, measures, we shall 
have a sufficient and an improving margin. : 

«Pere is one other conclusion to be drawn from this brief review of our 
finances. It will have been clear that, even if it had been on other ino 
expedient, our position would not have admitted abandonment of the duty on 
cotton imports. The loss of £800,000 could not have been undergone 
unless we could have substituted for it some new source of taxation ; that is to 
say, we should have to give up a productive sourcé of income, the pressure of 
which, though of wide incidence, is not appreciably felt by the people, and in 
its stead impose some new measure that could not fail to harass and irritate 

the people. I hardly think that any one could seriously contemplate the 
: * x 
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Ze et ae 
competition Irom domestic ma : 
Eighty lakhs of rupees of duty, that is only ones 
Spe care captnneity 60 ffect could have been : mig] 
have been exempted altogether ; but, as Mr, Hope has shewn, there are insupe 
able difficulties in the way. No doubt, the argument ae correct 
that where a commodity is produced at home, we should either free the import. of 
that commodity, or excise its production to an extent equivalent to the import | 
duty, or altogether prohibit oo Se But if Hon'ble Members will cast 
their eye down the import schedule, they will find hardly any article which, 
in consequence of the vast area and varying conditions of our soil and climate, 
cannot be more or less produced in some part of our dominions, The argu- 
ment, however perfect in theory, would prove too much in practice; for I presume 
no one will contend that, in deference to mere theory, we should surrender 
our whole revenue on imports, of £1,700,000, And, in point of fact, the du 
is so low that it cannot ibly affect the trade. This was evidentl 
the opinion of Mr. Laing. In his financial ‘statement of 1861, when 
vigorously denouncing all protective duties, and asserting that they ‘cer. 
tainly could not be maintained for a couple of years,’ he at the same 
time admitted an exception where the prt duty was ‘so small that it 
would be 4 arn not worth avhile to establish a countervailing system of 
excise.’ The duty on cotton piece-goods was then 10 per cent., and that on 
yarn (reduced by him to) 5 per cent.; it is now but 5 and 3} per. cent., 
respectively. His views are still more explicitly stated in the following passages 
delivered on the same occasion:— —- ; 
“* Free trade does not mean that there shall be no taxes; but that taxes shall be levied 
solely with the view to revenue, and not partly for revenue and partly for protection, 










“* That every Customs duth on an imported article should havea corresponding excise duty 


on similar articles uced at home, has therefore become an axiom; and it adiite of only one 
exception, where the amount of import duty is so moderate, that it does not seriously affect 


_ trade, while it makes it obviously inexpedient to establish an excise machinery for the sake of 


levying a trifling duty. 

“© This is the case with regard to corn in England, where a duty of 14, aqnarterequal tof 
per cent. on the cheaper sorte of foreign grain is retained, und it is precisely our case with regard 
to plece-goods., . 

“* We cannot dispense with Customs duties en our imports generally; and while this is 
the ease, no reasonable mun ean object toour retaining an old aceustoined duty of 5 per cent. 


/ On manulactured goods. 


“The argument is sound, and on the present occasion most. pertinent, 
The trade flourishes under the duty, and the imports indeed were higher 
last year than ever, even although burdened with an excessive valuation, | 
The trade will now receive material relief in that respect to the extent of 
£88,000, or 11 per cent. of the entire oe hitherto paid, and it must not be 
forgotten that the Government has specially favoured this branch of merchandise 
by adopting the lower valuation of the Minority of the Committee. Moreover, 
incommon with all other imports, the cotton trade must benefit in the 
increased demand, which we trust will follow the freeing of the export traffic, 
in repayment of growing shipments to Europe. : a 

“I'must apologize to the Council for having detained them so long; but 
the measure which | trust they will shortly eon the law of the land, will, I 
am sure, form an important era in the history of the Indian tariff; and 
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although the effect upon the finances is by mo means serious, yet the interests — 


involved are so. weighty, that the subject demanded a review in all its bear-. ( 


ings so far as it lay in my power to furnish it. And I trust Your Excelle 
will allow me to congratulate you. on having carried this important reform 


80 near to its conelusion ; s pay tte last financial trace of the mutiny; 






and placed ihe tariff for the. fir 


: on anything approaching to a sou 
and consistent basis. I hope that even within. the period of your owns Vice- 
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in the inerease of trade, and still more, under the blessing of God, in deve. 
loping the wealth aud advancing the welfare and prosperity of india” nh? 
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royalty, Your Excelleney will witness the success of this reform financially 
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representations re; urious offect of T cbe peat duties on the .cotton - 

ade. But, as ex nied} tb ir Hope and by the Tariff Committee, 
their expectations were not altogether reasonable and were not warranted by the 
actual condition of the trade. Still they have received very material aid by the 


durfender of £80,000 of the duties now levied un ch goods, Being: 29 yer cent, 
on the total collections on that head. * wy 


“Tt is not; however, necessary for me to follow the Hon'ble Mr. A ad 
Sir W. Muir throtigh the different changes which have been made ; war 3 with 
reference to what has been said by Sir W. Muir regardi ‘the main- 
tenance of PP whic: on rice, 5 eer» sieke si tow cheseraiant no tear 
subject in which | am particularly interested, and regarding which I have had 
special means of observation. i Sir W. Muir has observed, this export du uy 
on rice has for some years past been very strong] attacked by those who thi 
that all export ditieg are unsound in principle and indefensible. Fully admitting 
the principle as a ganeral one, I have always maintained that there are 
circumstances under which export duties are perfectly justifiable and are an 
excellent form of taxation. This may be either where we have a complete 
monopoly of the trade in the article in foreign markets, or where, asin the case 
of the rice trade, there are special circumstances connected ‘with its production 
which render thé duty innocuous while it at the same time yields a very large 
revenue, The duty on rice comes under this last condition, and I think I shall 
be able to show by incontestable figures that the foreign rice trade is in a 
psc AB ce rosperous condition, and that it is devel and progressing in a 
degree w. is almost without precedent in any oie of the export trade. 
“In taking figures, it will be best to confine my remarks to what are called 
the riee ports, that is to say, the ports of Burma, which have really almost a 
monopoly of the trade with Europe in the spc and common kinds of rice. 
Bengal is affected by a number of considerations which do not affect the Burma 
trade, and exports a great deal of superior rice on which the duty falls very 
lightly. Not many years ago the advocates of the abolition of the export duty 
on rice brought great pressure to bear on Government, and by declaring ~ 
the Burma ci ae deolining, 3 in favour at the trade ba a ane 
a, ¥ nearly succeeded im making overnment the im 
aden which Soke duties afford. How far were from quran tne oa 
in their apprehensions will be apparent from the LNlowin ine duty 
_ on rice was raised in 1867 ; the fa a exported in the ie se years before this 
‘rise of duty was—in 1564, ‘380, 000 tons, in 1866, 340,000 tons, * While in 1872 
the under the duty "had risen to 660,000 tons, in 1874 it was 760,000 tons, 
» latter part of Jul of the current: year it has reached 600,000, while 
sd are between 100,000 and 300,000 saan remaining to be shipped. The 
total surplus crop for this year is not much less than 900,000 tons, or 
bee eee oe before the duty was raised, and 





if this is all as I believe the bulk of it will, be to f 
it represents age a of £450,000, or nearly half a million, and it is this that 
the Ge ernment of India is asked to surrender for the sake of. ‘supporting. » 
| “Wn 1875 Goverment India invited from the Local Governments an, 
ion of | on this su In replying to this call, the Government 


one toe he sa sep sent principle, admitted that ‘ the 


duty exercises no appreciable influence on 
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harvests and the price of grain Bengal and ¢ exon flourishes 
-of the reporting officers says ‘no ryot, la aler in the interior 0 
the country, even knows 0 the existence ‘ hen, as a 
is concern e ieutenant-Governor does not, consider that the rice duty 
should be the first tax for reduction or abol ’ The Ghief Commissioner of 


. Burma sronny upheld the contmuance of the duties on the ground of the 


enormous development of the trade and the peculiar circumstances of Burma. , 
He said— ¢ ran} icawinare a Sings 
«« Tt is quite clear from this that the anticipations of those : to the imposition of 


these rive duties have in no way been fulfilled, It has been said that we. could nevér com- 
pete, weighted as we are, with Saigon and of which ports is subjected to 






and that they have been beaten altogether out of the Indeed, the rice of 
those countries would never have entered the had it not been that there was 


make the foreign rice a drug in the market. Under tances, Saigot 
Bangkok had no other course but to to Europe; this they did and were supposed to 
have become dangerous competitors, though, ~after all, the tity po Plone to Europe 
was very insignificant, Bangk sending in 1869, 53,000 tons, Saigon, 31 on 
export compared with the 550,000 tons which Burma is sending this season. » The -experi- 
mental export from Saigon and Bangkok, however, was a failure; their rice did not suit the 
European market and fetched £1 ad gthsginctign inagemecr ey page be store 
uence, as soon as the rice market in China resumed its normal condition, the exports 
from Saigon and cy ceased, and the whole trade again fell tuto the hands of Burma. 
Tt must be prominently in view that the natural ports of supphy for China are <r i 
‘and Bangkok, the natttal ports of export to Europe Cee Ee es een a ken 
as an undeniable fact that so long as the rice supply of Siam and in China are not 
of meeting the wants of China, wa shall be called upon to make gent the: delon vs 
they are capable of meeting this demand, no rice. will go from ‘this to the: Fiast. On 
the other hand, 80 gar Ee those porta can obtain a market in the East, they will not 
‘endeavour to compete with Burma in the European market.’ 

“This view of the little danger to be apprehended from the competition 
of the Eastern ports with Burma, has been fully confirmed by the returns of 
subsequent years. Even in 1874, when Burma was called upon to supply ri 
in. large quantities to meet the Bengal famine and when prices were high, 

igon only sent to Europe 14,000 tons, while Bangkok sent 3,000 tons. 
During the first half of the current year, while Burma has exported 600,000 
tons, Saigon has sent none to Europe, and Bangkok under 3,000 tons, 
In the same letter the Chief Commissioner showed that, owing to’ the 
keen competition in the rice trade’ the merchants gave to the ucers the 
full amount which European quotations enabled them to give, and that if the 
duty was taken off, it would not in any way affect the price to the consumer, 
but would be added tothe price given to the producer. Com) ition with 

‘on markets therefore was not affected by the duty, which fell wholly on 
the producer. The opinions of some of the le ing rice merchants were quoted. 
One merchant said: ‘At the present moment if the rice duty were remitted, 
I do not think it would affect the gross cost of rice intended ee 
market,’ Another said that the duty had not affected the trade ; ‘In f 
in spite of the heavy export duties the trade has steadily gone on developing 
and increasing, and the cultivation of paddy seems to be extremely profitable 
‘to the cultivators, who are yearly increasing their cultivation. The expo duty 
eae ae ah as ay yt pa 

t the duty entirely on the producer, in fact, the duty may be de 
‘as an indirect tax on the grower. And he goes on to sa. that * were the duty 
to-morrow, the price of paddy wodld imme iately advance proportion- 

ately, thus benefiting the producer entirely and not even in_ the slightest h 
shipper.’ Thus clearly those interested in the trade do not agree with th 
who maintain that because export duties are wro as a general pr 
therefore their continuance must strangle then tae ve a 













whether this is mischievous is the extent to which’ it has hin 
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Now the amount of land under rice cultivation in British Burma in 1870-71, - 
was 1,709,490 acres, while in 1873-74 it had run up to 2,061,568 acres, an 
extraordi increase when we recollect that the agricultural population of 
the acide is only 1} million, and that therefore under ordinary circum- 
stances with normal profits the cultivation of new land would be 
a matter of time. In the one year for which we have the latest returns, 
1873-74, the increase of cultivation was 206,578 acres. In the face of 
these facts it is quite impossible to maintain that production has. been 
impeded by the duty. The ground upon which the maintenance of the rice 
duty has always been advocated by the authorities in Burma is, that it does fall 
exclusively on the producer, and that it is therefore an admirable way of supple- 
menting the land-fevenue, It is most important to keep the land-revenue as 
light as possible, Burma is peculiarly situated; it has a vast territory but a 
scanty population ; it is however surrounded by Foreign States from which we 
desire to draw the surplus population,. and we have hitherto been most suc- 
eeseful, but this can only be done by placing on the land a very light assess- 
ment, and supplementing it by a rice duty which the people pay without 
knowing anything about it. To make our, revenue system compare favourably 
with the system of taxation im the N&tive States from which we draw our 
immigrants, we must keep our taxation out of sight as much as possible. 


“T trust that I have succeeded in showing that the rice duty has not 
injuriously affected the trade or the producer, that if it were surrendered it 
would inflict a serious injury on the revenues of the country with absolutel 
no corresponding advantage to compensate for the sacrifice, and that the result 
would be sooner or later that we should have: to substitute some offensive and 
objectionable tax for one to which no one has raised the slightest practical 
objection and which is collected in the manner most in accordance with the feel- 
ings of the people.” . 


His Excellency tae Present said :—“* Mr. Hope has sq clearly put before 
us the reasons which induced the Government to appoint a Committee to revise 
the Indian Customs Tariff, the recommendations of the Committee, the exten- 
sion that the Government has been able to give to those recommendations, and 
the finaneial effect of the Bill which he has introduced, that I have little more 
to say upon the Bill itself than to express my cordial concurrence in the thanks 
which Sir William Muir has tendered on the part of the Government to the Com- 
mittee, and especially to Mr. Hope himself both for his services as a Member 
of the Committee, and for having accepted the task, which he has so ably 
performed to-day, of explaining the subject to the Council. 


“Without dwelling upon details that have already been fully discussed, I 
desire to aay a few words upon the general considerations which govern the 
Customs duties of India. 


‘The Government of India eo the advantage of being closely asso- 
ciated with the Government of England—a Government which has taken the 
lead in adopting and developing the principles of free trade; and we must expect 
to see our finamcial policy judged by a comparison with that of England— 
judged, that is to say, by the highest standard in the world. 


“Indian statesmen have always acknowledged the principles of recent 
English financial legislation to he sound, although owing to differences hetween 
the two countries it has been impossible to carry them out as completely in India 
as in England. Indian statesmen have never regarded Customs duties as 
desirable for the purpose of protecting the products or manufactures of India. 
Mr. Wilson, Mr. € Sir Charles Trevelyan, Mr. Massey, and Sir Richard 
Temple have all been thorough free traders. In India, equally as in England, 

rotection has been regarded as an exploded doctrine, contrary to the general 
interests of the country which imposes protective duties, In India, equally as 
in England, the doctrine has long since been abandoned that the mother 
eountry should favour colonies or foreign possessions by Customs tariffs or navi- 
gation laws ; as well as the corresponding doctrine that colonies and foreign pos- 
sessions should adopt Customs tariffs or other financial measures which fayour 
the mother country against the interests of the colony. 


Oi 
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“ At the time of the American War, Sir Charles Wood, who was then Secre- 
tary of State for India, was pressed to take certain measures for increasing the 
export of raw cotton from India to land, ‘Whatever,’ he said, ‘is for the 
‘real interests of India, I will do, and do willingly, but no more.’ His’ 

tion was never challenged ; and in all financial questions the true interest of the 
people of India is the only consideration which the Government of India has 
to regard. 


‘The general principles, then, which should guide us are agreed upon both 
here and at home; and, if we examine our Customs tariff by the light of those 
principles, we must frankly confess that there is much to amend. 

“ A considerable revenue has hitherto been raised by «export duties upon 
articles of Indian produce which are subject to the competition of articles pro- 
duced in other countries, and there exists also what I can only call the monstro- 
sity of a duty upon the export of Indian cotton manufactures. Such duties 
are of course aliceather inconsistent with free trade. Sir William Muir has 
told us that they have only been retained in consequence of the necessity of the 
case; that many have been abolished from time to time ; and that an intention 
has frequently been expressed to abolish the remainder as soon as the condition 
of the finances would admit of it. “The measure which | orig to-day be 
passed into law is a very substantial advance in this direction. in, seeds, oils, 
spices, hides, and cotton manufactures will be freed from export duty, and only 
ra articles of export—rice, indigo, and shell-lac—will hereafter be taxable. 

« Although our duties upon imports are not so open to objection as those 
upon exports, much still remains to_be done before our import tariff can be 

with satisfaction. If the English and the Indian tariffs are compared, 
it will be found that in England Customs duties are imposed on a few main 
articles of consumption—such as tea, coffee, sugar, and wine which cannot be 
produced in England,—tobacco whose production is prohibited—and spirits u 
which an equivalent Excise duty is imposed. The reason why such simplicity 
has been found practicable in the English tariff is that the wealth of the country 
has sufficiently increased to admit of a large revenue being derived from a few 
articles; and, moreover, that-some of the principal articles of consumption in 
England are the products of tropical countries, and cannot be produced in 


England. 

“ Tt is only, however, under the most favourable external circumstances, 
after the lapse of many years, and a great progress in education and wealth, that 
this result bse been achieved in England: it has indeed been for the most part 
brought about within my own Parliamentary recollection. No other nation in 
the world has as yet been able to come up to the English standard, on account 
sores of disadvantages of position orof the predominance of unsound doctrines 
of finance. 

“Tn India we cannot hope.as yet to arrive at so simple a tariff upon imports. 
The reason is that India is a far poorer country than England, and therefore we 
cannot obtain a large Customs revenue upon a few articles, and are obliged to 
draw a larger number within our net. Moreover, India is a country which 
possesses, either in existence or in embryo, the means of supplying all the neces- 
saries, and many of the luxuries of life. Indeed, with the exception of wines 
and some classes of spirits, there is hardly any article impo from abroad 
which could not be produced in India; and, in order to obtain any substantial 
revenue from duties on imports, we are forced to tax articles which may be, and 
many of which actually are, produced in India; and so far our import duties, 
although low in amount and imposed for revenue purposes only, may have had 
some protective effect. 

“The theoretical conclusion is obvious—that, in order to bring our tariff 
into absolute conformity with the latest development of English financial legis- 
lation, all import duties, excepting those on the few articles which India cannot 

roduce, or upon which an equivalent Excise duty can be put, should be abo- 
lished “d, and other means should be found of raising the revenue which would be 

“ But I with Sir William Muir that the practical conclusion is entirely 
the reverse. ia is a eountry in which there is but little choice of new 
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sources of taxation : it would be difficult to replace a large amount of revenue 
excepting by an Excise duty om tobacco or by some kind of direct taxation. I 
am satisfied that euch a c would not be desirable even in a financial 

t of view. The army of tax-gatherers, on low y, which would be let 
loose over the country to collect a new Excise, would probably involve a larger 
charge to the Government than the cost of collecting the Customs duties; and, 
what is of more importance, by the imposition of a new Excise duty or of direct 
taxation under the best arrangements that could be made to levy either, the 
people of India would,*in my opinion, have to pay a larger sum than they would 
gain by the reduced cost articles which would be affected by the aboli- 
tion of our Customs duties. 

. “But thisis not all. Ihave no hesitation in asserting that the political 
evil of giving up our Customs duties, or a large part of them, and of imposi 
fresh taxes in their place, would be great. Whatever may be the objections to 
Customs duties, they possess the advantages of being co ected easily and paid 
without pressure. These advantages are of peculiar importance in India, where 
new taxes are particularly liable to occasion popular discontent. To substitute 
direct taxes or new Excise duties for the Customs duties which are now imposed 
upon foreign goods, seems to me to be a policy which would be con to the 
interests of the people of India, and which no statesman with a know edge of 
India and a sense of responsibility could be found to propose. 

“Under these circumstances successive Governments have done all that 
was feasible. From time to time, as Sir William Muir has pointed out, artich 
of importance to the development of the resources of India—such as machinery 
and iron—have either been entirely relieved from duty, or the duty has been 
reduced to a very low amount. We propose now, leaving all exceptionally low 
duties as they stand, to reduce the present general rateof 74 per cent. ad valorem 
apse imports to the old rate of 5 per cent.,—a rate imposed entirely for purposes 
of revénue, and which cannot be fairly described as protective. 

“T need not detain the Council with many observations upon the effect 
of the import duty upon cotton goods after the exhaustive manner in which 
Mr. Hope has dealt with that subject. Indeed the general remarks I have 
already made upon our tariff are sufficient to show that we could not give up 
so large an item of revenue as the import duty on those goods, which brings 
us in more than £800,000 a year. It is to be observed that, while we are 
only now able to reduce our general rate of import duty from 7} to 5 per cent., 
the latter rate has been adopted since the year 1862 for cotton goods, while 
cotton twist has been charged with a duty of only 3} per cent. Mr. Hope has 
shown that the competition of the Indian manufactures is confined, owing to 
the inferior quality of the raw cotton produced in India, to the lower classes of 
goods which form but a small part of the whole trade. 

“ It is difficult to draw a perfectly accurate comparison between the imports 
of cotton goods over a series of years owing to alterations in the tariff valua- 
tions. The annual statement of Trade and Navigation furnishes the following 
figures :— 

“In the three years from 1859-60 to 1861-62 the average annual value of 
the imports of cotton twist, yarn, and piece goods was in round numbers 
£11,000,000, 

“Tn the four years from 1862-68 to 1865-66 the average annual value was 
£12,150,000. 

“Tt will be remembered that the duty was reduced in 1862, and the tariff 
valuations were raised in 1864; but the high price of cotton goods which pre- 
vailed owing to the American War must have had a prejudicial effect upon 
imports. 

“T omit the financial year 1866-67, as it only embraces 11 months. 

‘In the four years from 1867-68 to 1870-71 the average annual value was 
£17,966,000. : 

‘In the four years from 1871-72 to 1874-75 the average annual value was 
about the same—that is to say, £17,970,000; but the tariff valuations were 
lowered in 1869 by about 15 per cent. ; and, if allowance be made for this, there 
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would be an increase of about a quarter of a million . over the average for ‘the 
preceding . ‘ 


“In the year 1874-75 the yalue was £19,387,270, which is the highest 

return for any year of the period which T have reviewed. I know it is stated 

* that the trade of last year was not prosperous; but looking at these figures 

together, and making every necessary allowance, I can see nothing in them to 

lead us to suppose that the demand in India for English cotton manufactures 
has diminish or is likely to diminish. 

“On the contrary, it is more probable that as the demand for English cotton 
manufactures has hitherto steadily progressed, notwithstanding the competition 
which has always existed in the lower classes of goods Trom Native hand-loom 
weavers, so it will continue to progress, although the lower classes of goods 
may in future be produced in the Indian manufactories cheaper and better than 
they have been by hand-looms. , : 

“ While, however, for the reasons given by Mr. Hope and Sir William Muir 
we see no reason for remitting the duty, we have gladly given substantial relief 
to the trade in cotton goods by a reduction of their tariff valuation. We have 
preferred the lower valuation recommended by the minority, and relief to the 
extent of no less than £88,000 per annum, as compared with the duty paid 
last year, will be given to the imports of cotton manufactures, 

“The only increase of duties which we propose, ae aside some minor 
items, is to the import duty upon spirits and wine. e think that wine 
may fairly bear a moderate increase, and spirits are undoubtedly a legitimate 
subject for increased taxation. The Excise duty on spirits manufactured in 
India will as far as possible be raised in the same pt che ion ‘as the Customs 
duty on imported spirits. The principle by which the vernment is ggided in 
the taxation of spirits is‘exactly the reverse of that which is followed in regard 
to other imports, The general principle is to impose low duties, and to rely upon 
increased consumption for am expansion of revenue. In dealing with spirits, the 
principle is to 1m as high a duty, whether by way of Customs or - cise, as 
can be levied without being defeated by smuggling or illicit manufacture.. 

“Sir William Muir, who has especial charge of our finances, has shown 
that we need not apprehend any disturbance of the estimates of the current 
year from the alterations in the tariff which we propose to make. He has, 
moreover, given us good reasons to anticipate that-the relief we are about to 
give to trade will involve no ultimate loss to the revenue, For i own part, 
taking into consideration the indirect, as. well as the direct, advantages to 
the revenue whieh will be derived from the proposed measures, I believe 
that they will prove financially successful. I have therefore no hesitation in 
recommending them to the approval of the Council. 

“ Shortly stated, they are as follows :— 

Export duties will be abolished which last year produced a revenue 
of £173,000, 

Import duties will be reduced which last year produced a revenue 
of £173,000. — : 

Import duties will be imposed which are estin ted to produce a revenue 
af £100,000. 

The tariff valuations will be revised ot a net loss to the revenue of £62,000. 

The whole net relief calculated upon the Customs receipts of last year will 
be £308,000. ; 

“ Notwithstanding this, the Customs revenue for the financial year 1875-76 
is not expected to fall short of the estimate by more than £70,000 for reasons 
which have been fully explained to us. The result in future years dep 
upon the correctness or otherwise of our anticipations that the loss wall be 
speedily met by a substanti increase of other sources of revenue. 

“J do not dare to borrow the proud metaphor with which Mr, Gladstone 
illustrated a policy similar in character, but on a far grander scale than that 
which we propose for the abolition and reduction of Customs duties, He 
likened it to the tree of golden leaves described by Virgil ; from which his 
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£16,647,871, which gives am av annual expenditure of £4,161,967. The — 
annual rate of expenditure efore during t: se i Lae bons: cache : 
by more than two millions than that of the preceding four years.» 

“ But it is.of more consequence to consider whether the expenditure which 
has hitherto taken place as Doon wise and whether, os ofthe Goverment 





diminished, it is at t time within the resources of 

“The answer to the first rege earn tacl perma 
the national wealth since the | - a oa al FA gcc peice 
India was adopted in the time Paonsic’ and te the Sort end ae 
tory condition of our finances. “ae sely tothe uestion whether our present 
rate of expenditure is within our resources, I meni danedly 2 than remind 
‘the Council ‘of the eareful forecasts which are, been ed showing the 
_caleulations u which the present rate of been determined. 


“We considered that, however Teonncinalirsene Bape braie yon ah 
gation works might be, it would not be right to carry them on at, such a rate 
as would require the imposition Sor oonlggrmmcr ay hitless aaere 
has therefore been based upon calculations showing that an Pa 
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constructing par a Aaa Psa 62 pe the pain of 
from works which have been, eg tle Dey mira en 
t into operation. The calculations originally made in 1873 aver 
ully checked this year, and the Government have no doubt of their 
substantial accuracy. 
« may observe, moreover, that we are now in a far better tion than 
we haye been at any former time in respect to our liability for » completion 
of railroads and irrigation works 
“So long as the main lines of communication—such as ae ae Indian 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways—were in progress, Mie Fy 
ig rested upon the Government for their completion ; Sa tahittio. h, as. 
teed comp could not be set, 
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©The increase was £34,061,461, or at the rate of about £1,700,000 a year for: 
the 20 intervening years, and these were the results which Mr, Wilson stated, 
* ’ “For the five yeara ending with 1873-74, the value of our foreign trade has — 
iis + codactdgem average of £95,077,948.. 9, aap 
_ _* This increase, as compared with the five years enang with 1858-59, was 
£45,646,103, or at the rate of about £3,000,000 a year for the 15 intetee 
years. The rate of increase has therefore far exceeded that which Mr. Wilson 
- regarded with so much satisfaction, — ao : oon 
“Individual years included in this period have shown considerable fluctua-_ 
tions, ee eersinery dare pment of the export trade in raw eotton during 
the American War was ed by the usual re-action. The accidents of the. 
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seasons have affected both the produce of the printipal Indian staples, and the 
quantity of them available for export. The lowering es ste ac of cotton, 
goods qnd metals in 1869 by 15 per cent. has considerably affected the returns, 
and the imports of railway materials have varied'according to the requirements — 
of the State, But the broad result drawn from averages of years, which is the 
only safe way of making a calculation of the kind, has amply justified Mr, 
‘Wilson’s anticipations, and proved the soundness of his observation, that let culti. 
vation be extended ever so much, there would no fear of the want of a market 
_ for the produce of the Indian soil =, : wa 
__ “Of late years, since the old Ittdian manufactures deca owing to compe. 
_ tition coupled with the heavy import duties imposed aa ld teen upon their 
port into say meee ms of protecting —— manufactures, the 
ipal exports of India have been raw products : but I agree with Sir William 
Muir that there are signs that Indian manufactures may again before long take 
their place in the market of the world. » ae 
_ “The conelusions which I believe may safely be drawn from the considera. 
pa cpt Ar themselves in discussing the subject before us are 
ae ) India is steadily increasing ; that our finances are sound, but 
hat their stability mainly depen upon the exercise of strict economy in our 
expenditure; and that the relief from taxation that we ose is both safe and 
wise, For, to adapt the weighty words of our greatest English financier, we 
abolish restrictions upon aarp corer shed capital and the exercise of industry 
‘skill, and the principal object of our policy is to give full and free scope to 
f the people of India” tg 
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the Council gave permission for the introd : 
he € voured to explain the circumstances ander which 
India had deemed it expedient that legislation sh 
subject. He showed that so far back | gaged the 
attention of the framers of the Code of Criminal Proce ‘and that they , 
had inserted in that Code a provision having for its object the establishment 
and utilization of Reformatories, but that that ; ision wag in one i tant .— 
defective; that the defect had -attracted the attention of the Govern — 
"ment of Bombay which, in’ the very year in which the Code of Criminal | 
Brocedare was passed, framed and | through their Coungil a Bill for — 
remedying the defect, which however was vetoed by the Governor General ;_ 
- that a similar Bill was framed in the following year, which shared a similar 
fate; that in 1867 the subject again attracted attention received con-— 
sideration from the Government of India, and also from the Government of 
Madras, and elicited from the Governor of that Presidency a forcible and, in _ 
Sin A. ARBUTHNOT'S opinion, a very just representation ; that more recent! 
the question had occupied the attention of the Lieutenant-Governor of Ben 
and also that of His Excellency the President; and that after fu 
consideration the Government of India had come to the conclusion that — 
it was desirable no longer to postpone a resort to legislation for the pur- 
pose of enabling the several ‘Local Governments to provide that you i 
ders should be secluded for longer periods than was possible under the 
existing law, with a view of reclaiming them from the-evil habits and associa- 
tions in which they had been brought up, bringing them under salutary influ- 
ences, and training them to habits of honest industry, At the last meet- 
* ing he had omitted to advert to one point of some importance in connection 
with this Bill, namely, the number of juvenile offenders in any ret 
- or Province who could be brought under the influence of a reformatory, if such» 
- institutions existed. In the correspondence “to which he had referred, it was 
shown that in the year 1866 in Madras the number of juvenile offenders in 
our prisons in that Presidency was less than 70; but it was also shown that 
this small number was, in point of fact, no criterion of the number of yout! 
- ful offenders who might with advantage be brought under the influence of a 
reformatory; for it appeared that during the period in question no less than 
651 boys had been sentenced to punishment, most of whom probably had been 
and dismissed, and it was obvious that many of them probably would 
and might, with great advantage, have been sent to a reformatory. It 
appeared that in the one institution of character, which existed at present: 
in India—the Sassoon Reformatory at Bombay—there were at present over 
100 inmates, and in the juve Fe at Poona there was about half that 
number. Accordin to Sir ticha Temple's estimate, the number of juvenile 


Lieutenant-Governor anticipated that if a-reformatory should be established, 
about an“equal number of juvenile vagrants who were being trained to crime, _ 
might be expected to be yed into it under the provisions of the Bill which — 
(Six A. ARBUTHNoT) was now introducing. sk ott a 
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if the Gone oe Baclish oa ‘aie 
the Acts. Eng 

\ct limited the period during which a youthful offender cnet 

five years, and under that Act the maximum age:at which he 
pg al rp was 16 years, and in the case of a youthful offender 
under the age of ah nah an order could not be genet sending him to a 

unless had already been sentenced on conviction for some 
criminal 0 ce. Under the English Industrial Schools Act the maximum 
age for sending youths, whom he might designate as-j na vagrants, or the 
juvenile associates of criminals, to an Industrial School, was 14 years. Under. 
,Act also, a sf under 12 charged with certain offences mus 

an Industrial Schoo and there was a provision in it, which we nai hot 
adopted here, whicl, enabled refractory.children under the age of 14, at 
the instance of their parents or guardians, to be sent to an Industrial 
School. ‘That provision, he had reason to believe, had been found in England 
to be susceptible of some abuse, and certainly in this country it did not seem 
advisable to resort to it. Under the Bill now in the hands of the Council the 
maximum age at which boys could be sent to a Reformatory and Industrial 
School was fixed at 14 years, and that was only applicable to the cases 
of boys convicted of the offences which, under the P Code, were punish- - 
able with transportation or imprisonment, in fact, of offences of the more 
serious character provided for in the Code. In the case of boys convicted of ” 
offences which were simply punishable with imprisonment, the maximum a 
at which they could be sent to a Reformatory was T2 years.. Under the Bill 
the maximum period for which a boy could be detained in the institution was 
seven instead of five years, the term named in the English Acts. In those Acts 
and in the Bill, the maximum age up to which a boy might be detained was 
specified at 16 years, In the English Acts, while there was a practical 
limit as to the number of years of detention, there was no limit ree the 
further than that which was on by fixing a limit as to the age up to 
which a juvenile offender might be sent. All these provisions of detail would 
have to be carefully examined by the Committee to whom. the Bill would be 
referred, and he had no doubt eee em would also engage the attention of the 
various local authorities. jin 


He might mention that it had not been deemed expedient i in this suite 
to apply this legislation to the case of girls. Prebbib’ the, iy the, operation of the 
Bill would principally be confined to schools established and maintained 
by the Government, but it would also be applicable to private institu- 
tions, and it so happened that there was at the present time one exist- 
ing private institution—the Sassoon Institution at Bombay—to which, no 
doubt, the Bill would, if passed, become applicable. Provision was ‘also 
made for enabling Municipal authorities to establish institutions of this 
character and for bringing them under the operation of the Bill. The only 
other provision to whic he need draw the attention of the Council, was one 
contained in section 20, one of the sections relating to Boards of Management, — 
which provided that on every Board there should be at least two Native 
members. This was a provision which salads ie eh sje? 

ev area Inasmuch as the proposed legislation was of a 
character, and might be said, in some repo, to act tholibery ofthe subject, 
it w oe that the maure watching tis wens ae oi 
should have every cy onsen watching the wor operation the 
bee 5 RS ea 
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4 The Hon'ble ‘Sm Tate asta moved fot leave to ee a Bil'to 
: declare and:amend the law in farde.in the Central: Provinces. He said that the 


necessity fora Bill of this kind would be if he placed before the — 
Council in a very few words @/description: recreate sc 280 : 
Central Provinces. 


‘The Central Provinces pa Se sat Coomasaclacat mula ae. | 
of India dated 2nd November 1861, and comprised the Prevince te and 
the Sdgar and Narbada territories, Bs, | 
To these were added Sanabalpur with ita deplendencies in 1862, the | Ms 
of Nimdr in 1864, and the Bijeragogarh territory in 1865. oh ae 
By the death of the last Bhonsla Réjé in 1853, who léft no heir, the Nig 
Province lapsed to the paramount power, but for some time previous to { 
event a considerable supervision over the administration been 
tt, op 
In fact, for a ptiod of sme toe o hire yar, dving the mir 
pean ees the administration of the country ‘was conducted | 
ae apa undar the orders of tho Goveraor General and by th aid of 
er carey Ta 
Sir R. Jenkins, the Resident, issued orders and proclamations laying down 
stem of procedure and principles of law, based on general instructions issued 
byt 1e Supreme Government, 
Under that system the people were secured in_ their own laws based on 
the customs and usages of the country, but in criminal punitive law the system 
was based on the Bengal Regulations. 
'  Qne or two rather objectionable customs were however abolished, such as 
the auction sale of widows and the levy of a tax on the remarriage of widows 
and the utting to death of witehes, whilst an order was given to punish 
‘who should: denounce another as o. wizard or witch. 
Sir R. Jenkins’ system of administration seemed to have been retained to 
extent; even after the RAjd attamed his jority ; ee 
time of the death of the last Chief in 1853’ and on t of the — 
administration of the country by the Government of India, Sir R. Jenkins’ 
tp wils authoritatively ee eo aus subsequently acts modi- 
by the introduction of civil judicial system some improve- 
ye. Syreartal gain og Os os 
The Sagar and Narbada*territories were acquired by trea : the former in 
1817 from the Peishwa Baji Rao ; the latter in 1818 from the | 4 of Nagpur. 
He would quote from the ution of the Government of India :— 
“hope teritorios have oon, transfer at various times ftom one Government t 





2p were originall ie Supreas Government; su 
Suda Lieutenan eet the pa Am them 
oupgrac vila: Beant napa direct 


Geren nal Agen de common 
the Su Government, while the supervision of. and. judicial affair remaicied ‘with 
=: Board and Sadr Court at respectively. Again ot a Janu Au ata 
jurisdiction was once more en to the Gevprinnnieal: the eee senor: 
invlor which Jt retained up to the time of anuexation.” 
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re th in tho way; raalit he me ear Me "Nia ‘ 
who. ‘a most valuable work on the Law, , 
: oslo th Carl Prin fom whom ing sar 
ar that until the Province was made over to. Chior ¢ Commissioner, 
sll said that Sota by our own officers very much in the same manner. 
balpur was treated as. what was called a ar 
i administered, it was, as in Nimér, justice wi 
comer law, and the spirit of the laws and regulations was Sas Shucelea, sf 
observed at all, in a Pickwickian sense. In Nimér our first gequisitions were by. 
treaty from the Peishwa in 1818, and the desolation of the tract acquired was 
such as to give rise,to the saying | that “there is not a crow 

As Mr. Nicholls remarked, the political condition coupled with the original 
desolation of the country, and athe He to the curiously vagrant habits or 
instinets of a- large portion of the inhabitants, formed at all events a - 
fair excuse for almost entire absence of authoritatively imposed laws — 
and regulations in Nimir, 

Even 36 late as 1862, Sim D. Forsyra found in the annual eet ae 
following important postscript — 

“ There is no authorized Code of Civil Penosilare i in Nimér. Improvements have bes 
introduced from time to time and in some instances the spirit of Act VIIL of 1859 is acted 
upon. But with the weak establishments in Nimér we can attend to justice only. ae not 
to justice and the niceties of the law combined.” — _ 

Nimir was incorporated with the Central Provinces in May 1864. 

Bijer: h was first brought.under, the ent of political al oiioets 

in 1848 daring the rapid — the Pree Chief, Su ae ner 
Bs oe his majority, he was p possession asa! 
but shortly Femtis the mutiny broke out and he was bri rebel, 
His territory Rgont (a Bandelih ‘and placed under the charge of the Governor 
General's Agent in Bandelkhand and was finally incorporated with the Central 
Provinces in 1865, 

Such was a v lance at the history of the various tracts which 
went to make up che. Sac, ev Lam known as the Central Provinces. » 

In his for 1862-63, the themChief Commissioner, Sir Richard Temple, 
thus descri d the previous judicial condition of these Provinces:— 

“Jn other Non-Regulation Provinces even where there were no laws there was yet a tals 
and a clear and complete. But in the territories wrth, Ble brought tegether under the 
general di ation of the Central Provinces, there could no universal ‘procedure, no 
general tion, no complete legal foundation for the conduct of affairs, There were up 
to the year 1962-63 a variety of laws, rules and systems, each having force more or less in 
* the several parts, but none having force over the whole.” 

In 1866 the Chief Commissionor addressed the Government of India on 
the subject of declaring what Acts and tions should be considered applica- 
ble, ~ | correspondence ensued, emicht here remark that in the 
Resoliition the Government of India, the administrationof the Central 
Provinces was declared to be formed on a system similar in most respects to that 
which existed in the Panjib and Oudh. 

When, refore, it became necessary a few vars laber to an Act of the 

Ar tds wit hol wh ce that the 
iM Rah ig teeee ae O TE TAI as « ‘ueemeay sc uence, the 
A rt eres ie pent oe yomnger rovines, 

- The Motion was put and agreed to. ih 
ts ais eraael Committees were named :— ; 
the improvement of Law eM Hon'ble Sir 
A ay i Sir B ‘ade and acs . Hope and 
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Statement showing ne es of he Gerben 
eS a ts cations Inga the four years from, 1871-72 to 1874-75, — 
the expenditure for Famine Relief in the Lederer pepiatad 








the surplus —, whole =” account. 
€ apa e 
‘ a peti £ 7s 
1871. 72 60,110,215 | 3 | 8,124,177. - 
1872-73 50,219,459 1,765,672 —, 
is73.14 49,611,711 | 47,589,774 | 2,071,937 
1874.75 (Regular Estimate) + 50,070,000 | 48,181,000 | 1,859,000. 
, Py i é a } 
: "Toran ... | 8,850,786 ~ 
‘ *Deduct receipts not ordinary revenue al 1,738,253 ; 
‘ a 
‘ Surplus, exeluding Famine Relief .. | 7,112,583 
1873-74 (Expenditure on Famine Relief) ae 8,864,673 | 
1874-75 (Regular Estimate) so rst 2,442,000 | 
= ‘ a 
Total Famine Relief _ | 6,806,673 
Surplus uy the whole ertiingy eee er ee . 
including Famine Relief sig ; aa ms a : 


bering in England (ot) (net) £492,768. 


Frsaxctat Department ; 
Simla, 4th August 1875. Secretary to the Government of India, 
Aine Nt jn: ae 
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Bete | 9,120,081 | ~ 602,462 — 

: = ae | 4,481,898 © #336, 73. 
SND ee TDD ajzagigei. | #2,612,663 || 
. = : o ete 8,776,270 #1,158,220 
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Fever les mon in Pubna; a sudden outbreak of pe 4 
village north-east, 4 persons were attacked, 1 and the disease = 
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